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That portion of South Chicago which lies near the Steel Mills 
more closely resembles the stockyards district than any other 
section of the city described in this series of articles. In 
hoth districts there is the community dominated by a single 
industry in connection with which the great majority of the 
neighboring, one may say almost dependent, population tind 
their employment. In both districts the industry affects the 
neighborhood physically offensive ways. connection 
with the packing-houses there are suggestions of noisome pro 
cesses connected with the slaughter of the animals from which 
a world market for food is supplied. Near the Steel Mills there 
is the sound of gigantic processes suggesting peril to life and limb, 
and mysterious accidents of which the public never learns. Here 
a pall of heavy smoke darkens the sky by day, while by mght 
the lurid glare from the furnaces tells of unceasing toil. 

During the thirty vears that have passed since the incorpora- 
tion of the South Chicago Rolling Mills, the humble progenito1 

* This study is the result of a house-to-house canvass made by Jessie F. Bell, W. I 
Chenery, Katherine S. Gedney, Ethel E. Hanks, H. K. Herwitz, M. B. Hunt, Estelle B. Hunter, 
Caro Bugbey MacArthur, and Paul Wander, Russell Sage Foundation research student 


1g0g-10. The map is by Grace Norton and Anne S. Davis, research students 1908-9. The 


work of tabulation was done by Grace Norton, Ina Rabb, and Ruby G. Stewart 
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of the great “Illinois Steel Company,” a large industrial com- 
munity has been growing up about the gates of the mills. It 
would be perhaps mdre correct to say that several communities 
have grown up and passed on—for later tables will show that 
few of the men who live there today were there ten years ago. 
the tide of immigration ebbs and flows before the gates of the 
mills; the Irish, the German, the Scandinavian have come and 
gone, and the Pole who is there as a dominating force today is 
giving place to the Magyar, the Croatian, the Serb, and the Bul- 
garian—the vanguards of the army which will camp there to- 
morrow. 

This district is a part of the Eighth Ward of the city of Chi- 
cago, a large territory of 21.28 square miles which is familiarly 
called South Chicago, and which is identical with the old suburb 
of this same name formerly belonging to the village of Hyde 
Park. The pioneers who formed a settlement at the mouth of 
the Calumet River in 1830, seven vears before Chicago received 
its first charter, had eager hopes of its industrial possibilities 
and believed they had found an ideal place for a great city on 
the lake. The first bridge over the Calumet River, at the foot 
of what is now Ninety-second Street, was built in 1839; but the 
little settlement on the Calumet was soon outdistanced by its 
aggressive rival on the Chicago River, and it was not until 1856 
that there were any evidences of permanent development. At 
that time real-estate dealers had sufficient confidence to lay out 
a considerable district. The speculative character of this venture 
is evidenced by the fact that three-fourths of the lots were bought 
up by a single purchaser, who later in 1869 was one of the 
founders of the Calumet & Chicago Canal Dock Company. This 
company was anxious to develop the district along both resi- 
dential and industrial lines, and therefore allowed for wide streets 
and spacious avenues, and also undertook the work of draining 
the river and of constructing docks. The two purposes sought 
were, of course, incompatible, and the unforeseen success in the 
second undertaking spelled the failure of the first. As a result 
of the activities of this company there was, however, a very en- 


couraging development, somewhat in the nature of a boom 
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except that it was quite permanent. The school enrolment, for 
example, increased between 1871 and 1876 from 103 to 1,089.7 

In selecting districts for a housing canvass, an important in- 
ustrial community like South Chicago could not be overlooked 
In rgor the investigating committee of the City Homes Asso- 
ciation discovered there “the most abominable outside sami 
tary conditions,” but no attempt was then made to ascertain 
conditions within the houses. It was believed, therefore, that 

detailed inquiry into housing conditions in a selected group 
of blocks near the mills would be an interesting feature of the 
new investigation. 

\ small district of six blocks was selected for a house-to- 
house canvass in the section known as “The Bush,” which is 
surrounded by the railroad tracks and the mills on three sides 
Qn the north, the great Catholic Church and Parochial School 
if St. Michael dominate the humble dwellings in the vicinity 
and suggest the mediaeval European village rather than the 
modern American industrial community. The blocks selected 
are believed to be typical of the poorest section of South Chi- 
cago. Care was taken to avoid the worst streets, such as “The 
Strand,” where conditions of vice exist, since the purpose of the 
whole inquiry has been to study housing conditions in neighbor 
hoods in which respectable poor families live. A seventh block 
bevond “The Bush” and across the railroad tracks was added to 
the group because we had been told that conditions there might 
he different. No essential difference was found, however, and 
therefore no other blocks in the neighborhood were canvassed 

Throughout the district the streets are wide and the blocks 
are divided by 20-foot alleys. Here, as in most other  sec- 
tions of the city, the shoe-string lot is found, 25 feet wide and 
140 feet deep; and, as later tables will show, here, as in other 
districts, the long, narrow lot has meant narrow passageways 
between the houses and dark, ill-ventilated rooms. There are 
still some vacant lots in the neighborhood, and Table | shows 

‘It is of interest that the boundaries of this school district are the present boundaries 
of the Eighth Ward—that is, 71st and 138th Streets on the north and south, the lake and the 


Indiana state line on the east, and Torrence Avenue on the west. The school attendance of 


this same district in 1910 was 14,081 


| 
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that even in the case of those which are used the buildings cover 
a relatively small percentage of the lot, and there is often a large 
space unoccupied. In the blocks visited it was found that in 134 
out of 218 premises (61 per cent) less than half the lot was 
covered; and there were only 31 lots (14 per cent of the entire 


number) which were covered 70 per cent or more. 


rABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF Lot CovERED 
Number of Percentage of 
Lots lotal Number 
Less than 50 134 ol 
50 and less than 60 I 2 6 
60 and less than 70 28 12 
7o and less than 80 Is ” 
8o and less than go 12 6 
go or morte 4 4 
No report 13 6 
Total 218 100 


Table {I shows an interesting contrast between this and the 
other districts investigated ; that is, there is here even less crowd- 
ing on the land than in the stockyards district, where only 43 
per cent of the premises were covered less than 50 per cent, and 
there is striking contrast with conditions found in the Polish, 
Bohemian, and Jewish quarters on the West Side, where the 
corresponding figures are 15, 9, and 4 per cent. 

TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF Lot COVERED IN Four OTHER DISTRICTS 
STOCKYARDS Jewish BOHEMIAN POLIsH 


13 BLocKks 1 Block 1 BLock 10 BLocks 


PERCENTAGE OF Lo 
COVERED 


Less than 50 248 13 2 J 4 0 67 15 
50 and less than 60 05 i 5 Vl 54 12 
60 and less than 7o Q2 16 13 20 117 25 
7o and less than 80 75 13 12 26 6 14 131 29 
8o and less than 90 56 10 6 13 6 14 55 ; 
go or more 25 { »2 {0 14 33 25 5 
No report 6 

Potal 582 100 47 100 43 100 455 100 
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It was therefore to be expected that the density ot popula 
tion here would be less than in any one of the other sections > 
described, and that this is true is shown by Table II], from which 
it appears that in only one of the blocks visited were there more 
than 200 people to the acre, while in five of the seven there were 
less than 150 to the acre. 


rABLE Il 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN SEVEN BLOCKS IN THE EIGHTH WARD 


Block Area in Acres Population Density per Acre 
I 3.39 > SO 
2 3.39 729 215 ‘Ss 
3 3.31 349 105 
4 3.39 450 135 
5 3-39 372 110 
6 3.39 618 133 
7 3.590 302 75 


These figures are in striking contrast to those presented in 
an earlier article showing density of population in some of the 
West Side wards.* Even in the stockyards district, which is 


not considered a congested neighborhood, one block was found 


TABLE IV 
BLiock POPULATION OF SEVEN BLOCKS 
MemMBERS OF Famtty Groups LODGERS 
roral 
BLOCK Persons over Twelve 
Children poral | Male | Female Total TION 
under 12 
Male Female 
I 78 57 100 235 35 35 270 
150 130 200 489 235 5 240 729 
2 <7 a9 76 210 137 2 139 349 
} 101 103 138 342 108 4 112 454 
< gl 98 104 293 76 3 79 372 
6 117 118 104 429 188 1 189 618 
7 83 84 84 251 50 I 51 302 
Fotal number 677 676 S06 2,249 829 16 845 3,004 > 
Percentage 73 27 100 


See this Journal, XVII, 
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having a density of 306, and the average density in the blocks 
canvassed in that neighborhood was 208. 

Table IV, showing the distribution of the block population, 
s of interest at this point. The lodger, which this table 
shows to be an important factor in the housing problem in South 
Chicago, will be discussed at a later point in this article. Ot 
greater interest here, however, is the fact that the population 
of this district is not, as is commonly thought, a lodging-house 
population. It appears, for example, that in these seven blox 


f children under twelve vears of age was consid- 


the number 


rABLE \ 


NATIONALITY OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 


cellane 


Block 


German 
Hungarian 


Irish 
Magyar 


M 
N 


39 1s 11 30 284 690 71 2s 545 


, erably in excess of the number of lodgers taken. There should 
then be no misunderstanding of the fact that the housing problem 
in this district is a problem of proper living conditions for 
families with children. The nationality of these families is also 
a question of interest. As in the stockyards district, while the 
industry draws workers from many nationalities, the population 
is now predominantly Slavic and very largely Polish. As Table 
\' shows, 284 heads of households, 52 per cent of the entire 
number, are Polish, a large number are from other Slavic coun- 

> tries, while only 112, or 20 per cent, are from Ireland or Western 
lurope. Moreover, as the region has always been, in fact, de- 


voted to industrial purposes, the houses are almost uniformly old 


2 33 2 7 40 
12 9 I 2 50 27 14 3 11s 
I I 74 3 80 
4 52 5 5 7! 
) 7 17 5 2 1d I I 1s 
3 10 12 3 31 4 ; 67 
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[52 


frame houses not more than one or two stories high.* In the 
blocks canvassed only 26 houses (10 per cent of the whole num- 
ber) were more than two stories high, while 105, or 40 per cent, 
were only one story high. 

lhe region is too modern to admit of such old dwellings as 
are found in the Jewish quarter or in the section of the city now 
given over to “furnished rooms.” Table IX shows that only 77 
of the 513 families in the seven blocks had been there ten years or 
more, and 58 of these owned the houses in which they lived 
Phat is, in this, as in other similar districts, those who have lived 
a long time in one neighborhood are tor the most part those who 
own their own homes and who find it difficult to move. The 
presence of Irish families in a Slavic colony is frequently ex- 
plained in this way. On the other hand, out of the 263 buildings 
under consideration only 16 have been erected within the last ten 
vears and are, therefore, subject to the provisions of the building 
code adopted in 

Unlike the West Side districts, the alley tenement 1s an in- 
conspicuous feature of the housing problem in South Chicago 
as it was in the stockyards district, and the number of lots on 


which there are middle buildings or more than two buildings to 


rABLE VI 


NuMBER OF Houses OF SPECIFIED NUMBER OF STORIES 


Number of 


Number of Stories Hou Percentage 
ouses 


rABLE VII 
NumBer OF Brick amp Frame Houses 
Number of ) 
Material Percentage 
Houses 

Bri I 
Frame 140 05 
Partly brick or partly frame I Percentage so 


small as to 
be negligible 


te 
‘ 
One story 105 
[wo storie 132 5 
Chree stories ( I 
| 
Tot 263 100 
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rABLE VIII 
NumBER OF Houses BUILT UNDER THE OLD AND THE NEW LAw 
Kind of House Number of Percentage 
Houses 
‘Old Law” 245 03 
‘New Law 16 6 
No report I 
Potal 203 
TABLE IX 
LeNGTH OF Time 513 FAmittes Hap Livep IN APARTMENTS OCCUPIED » 
Number of Families 
Who Had Lived in 
[heir Apartments 
Less than one month 20 
One month and less than three 51 
Ihree months and less than six 64 
Six months and less than one year 70 
One year and less than two years 77 
Two years and less than three years. 56 
rhree years and less than four years. 4! 
Four years and less than six years. 26 
Six years and less than eight years 23 
Fight years and less than ten years 8 
ren years and over 77 
Potal 513 
Vacant and no report 32 
Potal number of apartments 545 
rhe following table shows how many of the old residents had bought property 
rABLE X 
Lenora or Time Owners Have Livep IN APARTMENTS 
Less than two years 10 
Iwo years and less than four years I 
Four years and less than six years 5 
Six years and less than eight years 8 ; 
Eight years and less than ten years 5 } 
len years and less than fifteen years 11 
Fifteen years and less than twenty years 
l'wenty years and less than twenty-five 15 
Twenty-five years or more 10 
Potal 97 
No report 3 
Total number of owners 100 
i 
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rABLE XI 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF REAR OR ALLEY DWELLINGS IN SoUTH CHICAGO 
Number of 


Location on Lot Percentage 


Houses 
Front 218 
Middle 3 
Rear 42 10 
Total 203 100 


the lot is very small. Here, according to Table XI, 16 per cent 
if the buildings were alley buildings; Table XII shows that near 
the stockyards the alley dwellings were only 12 per cent of all 
the houses, while in the Jewish district 20 per cent, in the Bo- 
hemian block 32 per cent, and in the Polish neighborhood on 
the Northwest Side 33 per cent of the houses were rear or alley 
tenements. 
rABLE XII 


NUMBER OF REAR OR ALLEY TENEMENTS IN OTHER DISTRICTS 


District 
Location on Lo 
Stock yards Jewish Bohemian Polish 
Front 539 47 47 490 
Middle I I 8 
Rear 73 17 23 45 
Potal 6190 71 


The condition of repair in which the buildings were found 
is worse than in any other section except the conspicuously dilapi- 
dated Jewish quarter. In the stockyards district more than half 
tf the houses were reported as being in good repair, while the 
corresponding proportions for the Bohemian and Polish districts 
were 57 per cent and 71 per cent. On the other hand, Table XIII 
shows that in South Chicago the number reported in good repair 
is only 26 per cent of the whole number, while 23 per cent are 
positively in bad condition. In the other districts the number of 
dilapidated buildings was relatively small, in the stockyards and 
Bohemian districts 11 per cent, and only 5 per cent in the Polish 
district. 

\ large proportion of the houses in this district have only 


« 
» 
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me apartment; that is, they are private dwellings and not ten 


ments.' 


In contrast with conditions on the West Side, where on! 


from 3 to 5 per cent of the houses visited were one-family dwell 


ings. Table XIV shows that 38 per cent of the houses near th 


mills had only a single apartment. 


family had a very large number of lodgers so that the numbe: 


TABLE XIII 


STATE OF REPAIR OI 


Numb 
State of Repair 
House 
Good 
Fair 120 
Bad 


No report 


Potal 263 


rABLE 


Houses INVESTIGATED 


NuMBER OF Houses OccuPpreD BY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
Houses Containing Number Percentage 
No apartment 8 3 
One apartment 100 3) 
Two apartments 83 32 
Three apartments 29 11 
Four apartments 33 12 
Five apartments 
Six apartments 


Seven apartments 
Fight apartments 


Total 20 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


persons occupying the house might be greater than the numbet 


several different families. 


In many cases, of course, the 


Unfortunately, however, these houses 


are technically classed as “private dwellings” and are governed 


only by the provisions of the Building Code relating to 


“Class 


II1’’ houses, instead of by the stricter regulations of the sections 


of the code dealing with Class VI or tenement houses. 


Insani 


tary housing conditions, however, are just as bad for the single 


In Chicago, according to the definition of the code, a house is not a tenement and is 1 


governed by the provisions of the Tenement Code (Code 
Class VI houses) unless it “is used as a home or residence 


separate apartments.” 


secs 


tor 


sy 40, provisions governing 


two or more families living 
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fanuly ina so-called private dwelling as for two or more families 


in a house that is called a tenement, although the law may not 


i be technically violated in the former case. Children who sleep in 
| rooms crowded with immigrant lodgers or who are forced to 
use unfit toilet accommodations suffer, and should be protected 
by the standard which the community has set, whether the house 
{ is occupied by one, or more than one, family group. It is im- 
| portant to remember, however, that the following tables relate 
PABLE XV 
; NUMBER OF APARTMENTS HAVING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF Rooms 
| Apartments Having Number Percentage ‘ 
i 
One room I 
Iwo rooms 35 6 
Chree rooms 32 6 
Four rooms 327 60 
Five rooms 60 11 
Six rooms 72 13 
Seven rooms 8) 2 
Kight or more I 
Number of rooms not reported 4 I 
Total 545 100 
* Less than 1 per cent 
both to private dwellings and tenements and that the bad condi- 
tions set out are therefore not uniformly illegal. 

The question of the number of rooms in the apartment is an 5 
important one. Table XV shows that here, as in the other dis- 
tricts visited, the one-room apartment is the very rare exception 
and the four-room apartment is typical. Only one apartment 
was found in this section which contained only a single room. 

Another apparently favorable aspect of the housing problem in 
South Chicago is the absence of the cellar apartment.‘ Un- 
TABLE XVI : 
LocaTION OF APARTMENT 
Location Number 
Cellar 
Basement 26 * 
First floor 2Q1 
Second floor ars 
Third floor 2 
Attic 2 
Potal 556 
Counted twice II 
545 
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fortunately, however, the streets had not been paved when 
this investigation was made, and it is very probable that 
the paving which has been done since then has raised the street 
grade enough to bring a considerable number of apartments into 
the cellar class... .\nother explanation of the small number of 
cellar apartments which were found may lie in the fact that the 
land is very low and badly drained and that apartments below 
the street level are peculiarly insanitary in this district. The 
City Homes Investigating Committee reported in 1901 that 
this whole district lay in a swamp, that the houses were built ‘‘on 
land about eight feet below the city datum,” and that there was 
so much standing water about that the occupancy of basement 
apartments was dangerous.” In some instances, in fact, the 
houses are built without foundations but rest upon supports, leav- 
ing a vacant space underneath the dwelling. In addition to being 
damp and insanitary, this space was frequently found to be 
utilized as a shelter for fowls. In one case, for example, 50 
chickens and ducks were so sheltered under the house in which 
the family lived. 

Marked progress is being made here as in other parts of the 
city in the removal of the privy vaults. In 1go1 the City Homes 
\ssociation reported that the outlawed vault was “in general 
use” in South Chicago. In the recent canvass twenty-six privs 
vaults were found in two of the seven blocks. It was reported 
that fifteen of the vaults were no longer in use but they had not 
been removed, and almost uniformly remained an_ offensive 

* It should be recalled that the code makes a careful distinction between cellar and basement 


apartments. A “« «ar” is a story more than one-half below the level of the street grade 


while a basement is a story partly but not more than one-half below this level 


See Tenement House Conditions in Chicago, p. 181 Although the district still seems 
dreary and neglected, extracts from this report show that conditions ten years ago were far 
worse. The report, for example, continues: “There is no sewerage, unless that name is given 
to a system of gutters by which a certain amount of sewerage is carried off. There is usually an 
odor from the foul waste matter which accumulates in these places. The land is undrained 
ind in some cases the water stands for months under the houses and upon vacant lots. In 


certain places there was a green scum upon the water, which showed that it had been standing 


stagnant for some time Phere are no water-closets and the outlawed privy vault is in general 
use lhe yards, streets, and alleys are indiscriminately used for the disposal of all sorts of 
garbage and rubbish. Almost no garbage boxes were found. None of the streets are paved, 
ind the whole district is filthy beyond description. The atmosphere of the neighborhood 


id the district is extremely dreary, ugly, and unhealthful” (p. 182 


is clouded with smoke, a 
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nuisance. In many cases no adequate substitute had been pro- 
vided. On one lot two of these unused vaults were still standing 
open in a most shocking condition, overflowing, and the wood 
rotting. There were four families with fourteen children under 
twelve years of age and five lodgers living in this house, and 
the two dirty hall closets that were supposed to take qhe place 
of the old vaults must have been a source of demoralization. In 
another case where there was a saloon on the front of the lot 
there were four offensive vaults on the premises which, although 
they were in such condition that they could not be used, still 
constituted a public nuisance. .\ Hungarian saloon-keeper with 
his wife and three children lived on the first floor of a small 
tenement on the rear of the lot. There was neither cellar nor 
basement, but in a low space under the house 30 chickens and 20 
ducks were kept. The family on the floor above had two children 
and eight lodgers. The only toilet accommodations except the 
four noxious vaults was a single hall closet. The saloon-keeper 
thought his wife and children could just as well use the closet 
provided for the patrons of the saloon, and did not think the 
situation objectionable. 

TABLE XVII 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES DEPENDENT ON SPECIFIED TOILET ARRANGEMENTS 


Provision Number Percentage 

Privy vault 
Yard closet 302 55 
Basement or cellar closet 41 ' 
Hall closet 48 ) 
Private (within the apartment) 135 25 
No report 8 I 

Potal 545 100 


foilet facilities in general were most unsatisfactory; 1,730 
persons were dependent on the yard water-closet, 207 persons 
were using basement or cellar closets, and 280 persons were using 
closets in public halls. Table XVII shows that out of 545 apart- 
ments the families in 410 were dependent upon these semi-public 
sanitary provisions; that is, fewer than one-fourth of the families 
living in these blocks had closets within the apartment. One 
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lot, entirely covered by a tenement containing four apartments 
and a butcher shop, had a building at the rear used as 
a combined stable and smoke-house which was in a_ very 
insanitary condition, the floor covered with all sorts of 
garbage and rubbish. The owner of the premises, who kept 
the buteher shop, lived in the small apartment in the rear 
of the shop with three grown-up children and one lodger.  .\ 
married son and his wife, both of whom worked in the shop, 
lived with one child and three lodgers in a very dirty three-room 
apartment above. The toilet facilities for all of the people in 
these two apartments were in the cellar, a dark, damp, and very 
dirty place where 24 ducks and 12 chickens were kept. 

In the earlier articles in this series, attention was called to 
the fact that the vard water-closet, although more sanitary than 
the old vault, is still a very unsatisfactory arrangement. Modern 
standards of decency and sanitation demand that each family 
shall have private toilet facilities within its own apartment. The 
tenement-house law requires that all apartments in “new-law”’ 
houses, except those with only one or two rooms, shall contain 
such provisions. The old public or semi-public closets in the 
vards, halls, or basements have been practically condemned by 
this provision of the code which prescribes that “in every new 
tenement house there shall be a separate water-closet, 1n a separate 
compartment within each apartment.”'® It is recognized that the 
public closet is not only more frequently out of repair and less 
frequently clean, but that it is also a moral menace. When it 1s 
recalled that the table giving the block population showed that 
there were 896 children under twelve vears of age in this district 
where less than one-fourth of the families have toilet facilities 
within their apartment, it becomes apparent that the community 
is subjecting these children to grave moral dangers. 

Other articles in this series have called attention to the fre- 
quent violations of the provisions in the ordinance which govern 

Tolman’s Municipal Code, sec. 434. There is, of course, the exception for one- or two- 
room apartments. This part of the code is as follows: ‘In every new tenement house there 
shall be a separate water-closet in a separate compartment within each apartment, without 


passing through any other apartment, provided that where there are apartments consisting of 


only one or two rooms there shall be at least one water-closet for every two apartments.” 
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light and air and minimum cubic air space. The ordinance re- 
quires, for example, that in every tenement house, whether 
erected under the old or the new law, every room shall have 400 
cubic feet of air for each adult person “living or sleeping” in the 
room and 200 cubic feet of air for each child under twelve vears 
of age. This provision was carefully tested with regard to sleep- 
ing-rooms by an actual measurement of the rooms in every 
apartment visited. It proved, of course, to be impossible in many 
cases for the investigator to ascertain the number of persons who 
actually slept in the apartment. The lady of the house usually 
insisted that mattresses rolled under the bed or piled one on top 
of the other (the “sanitary couches” or cots) were not in use, 
although she might acknowledge that they had been used at some 
time before the investigator's visit. Frequently even the beds, 
when there was more than one bed in a room, were declared to 
be unused. In many other cases where there were both day and 
night lodgers—a frequent occurrence near the mills—the in- 
vestigator was told that the beds were occupied only by those 
seen there in the day-time. Here, as in other districts, questions 
as to the number of lodgers stimulated a rumor that lodgers were 
to be prohibited and led to subterfuges and evasions of many 
kinds. Investigators were instructed in all cases of doubt to 
report the minimum number of occupants, and all tables relating 
to the number of persons sleeping in a room, therefore, are an 
under-estimate and present the situation in an unduly favorable 
Tt 


light. Even this under-estimate has revealed a shocking state 
overcrowding in every district visited. In the thirteen blocks 
back of the Yards, 1,981 sleeping-rooms (53 per cent of the 
entire number) had less than the minimum amount of cubic air 
space required by the ordinance; in the one block in the Jewish 
district there were 229 sleeping-rooms (51 per cent of the whole 
number) in which more people slept than the law regulating cubic 
air space allowed; in the Bohemian block 298 sleeping-rooms 
(54 per cent of the entire number) were illegally crowded ; in 
the ten Polish blocks on the Northwest Side 3,328 rooms, or 69 
per cent of the whole number, were crowded beyond the legal 
limit. Bad as are the conditions in these other districts, over- 
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crowding in South Chicago is even worse. In Table XVIII all 
f the numbers above the heavy line represent cases of over- 
crowding. The table therefore shows that in 72 per cent of all 
the sleeping-rooms visited the occupants had Jess than the min- 
nun amount of cubic air space prescribed by the tenement-house 


4 TABLE XVIII 
Be NuMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN Rooms OF SPECIFIED CuBIC CONTENTS 
NuMBER OF Rooms OccuPIED BY 
CONTENTS OF ROOM IN Torat 
Cusic Feet . 22 3 | 32 = 
» | 2 eis - 
Less than 400.. 7 5 I a 18 
yoo and less than 
I 59 Is gl 30 «(26 4 4 230 
600 and less than 
S00 72, 19 F116, 60 76 20 | 34 4 2 403 
Sco and less than = 
1,000 i 27 4 81 26, 43 20! 34 5 248 
1,000 and less than ~ 
1,200 2} 19 2 35 I 94 
1,200 and less than > 
1,400 ‘ . 3 7 2 9 S 44 
1.400 and less than 
1,600 1 | 14 4 9 47 
1,00 and less than = 
1,800... 2 10 si 28 I = 32 
1.800 and less than = 
2,000 10 2 6 I I 3 24 
00 and more. I I I 3 I I ie 8 
Potal .. It | 226 §1 370 135 175 50 97 16 17 1,148? 
* In this table one adult means one adult or two children under twelve; that is, the term one adult 
E is used whenever 400 cubic feet of air are required 
Occupants of one room not reported 
law; that is, 400 cubic feet for each adult, and 200 cubic feet 
; for every child under twelve sleeping in the room; and it should, 
perhaps, be emphasized once more that this is a conservative 


report. 
\gain, as in the other articles, it must be pointed out that this 


table, although it shows that a large proportion of the sleeping- 
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rooms are overcrowded, gives no adequate impression of what this 
overcrowding means. In one case the father, the mother, and five 
children were crowded in a room containing only 744 cubic feet, 
although the law required 1,800; in another case a lodger slept 
with the father, mother, and two children in a room containing 
Soo cubic feet, although 1,600 cubic feet were required; in an- 
other case a room containing only 841 cubic feet was occupied 
at night by a man and his wife, their one child, and three lodgers, 
while four other lodgers occupied thé same room during the day. 

In a small rear house in which there were two bedrooms con- 
taining 764 and 772 cubic feet, a man and his wife, a child under 
12, and a grown daughter occupied the one which contained 764 
cubic feet, although the legal minimum was 1,400 cubic feet; two 
grown sons and two lodgers, who should have had 1,600 cubic 
feet of air, occupied the other bedroom, which contained only 
772 cubic feet. In this case the man, who was a railroad laborer, 
was nominally the owner of the premises. He had, however, a 
large mortgage to pay; he therefore rented the front house and 
crowded with his family into the rear apartment of the rear 
house. .At the time the house was visited, during a_ cold 
week in December, the family were keeping two pigs and fifteen 
chickens in the basement. In another small apartment in a rear 
basement, where all of the rooms were dark except the kitchen, 
aman, his wife, and child occupied a room containing 447 cubic 
feet, one lodger slept in the parlor and three lodgers in the other 
dark bedroom which contained only 611 cubic feet. The family 
had seven pigeons which at that time they were keeping in the 
house. It is of interest to note that six families lived in this 
house and together they had twelve lodgers and six children 
under twelve vears of age, but the only toilet accommodations 
for the entire house were two filthy yard closets. 

The effect of such overcrowding cannot correctly be under- 
stood without some further statement regarding lack of light 
and ventilation and other violations of the standards of proper 
housing which have been set by the law. With regard to the size 
of the room, for example, it is prescribed that in new tenement 
houses (that is, houses built after 1902) all rooms used for living 
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purposes shall have not less than 70 square feet of floor area,"! 
that ceilings must be 8% feet high, that every habitable room 
must have windows opening directly upon a street, alley, yard, 
or court, and that the window area must be not less than one- 
tenth of the floor area.'* Although these provisions apply only 
to “new-law” houses, it must not be forgotten that rooms which 
are small and dark or inadequately lighted and ventilated are 
quite as objectionable in old houses as in new ones. In order to 
emphasize the necessity of giving some attention to the improve- 
ment of conditions in old houses, it has seemed worth while to 
ascertain how far all houses, old as well as new, fall short of 
the requirements set in the law. In the seven blocks canvassed 


TABLE XIX 


DARK AND GLooMY Rooms 


Number Percentage 
Light 1,855 So 
Dark or gloomy 400 20 
No report 3 * 
Total 2,318 100 


* Perceniage so small as to be negligible 


375 rooms, 17 of which were in “new-law” houses, and 365 of 
which were sleeping-rooms, contained less than 70 square feet, and 
449 rooms, 11 of them in “new-law” houses, had ceilings lower 
than 8. feet, the minimum height. Six windowless rooms were 


found, two of them in “new” houses, and 60 other rooms in 
which the window area was less than 10 per cent of the floor 
area. In South Chicago, however, as in the other neighborhoods 
investigated, the window area is a much less important factor in 
the problem of light and ventilation than the question of whether 
the window opens upon a yard or a court of sufficient size or 
upon a passage-way so narrow that the adjoining building can 
shut out all light and air. Table XIX shows that 20 per cent 
of the rooms visited were dark or gloomy, and Table XX shows 


Bathrooms are of course excluded. This section of the Code (417) was quoted in full in 


2a earlier article in this Journal, XVI, 451 


* See sec. 413 of the Code, also quoted in this Journal, XVI, 453. 
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that here, as in other parts of Chicago, the dark room 1s caused 


by the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of constructing 


on our long and narrow lots houses that have any light rooms 
except those with front or rear windows, That is, of the 462 
dark and gloomy rooms, 388 were interior rooms in which the 
only windows were on a so-called “passage-way.”'* 
TABLE XX 


OvuTLOOK OF Windows IN DaRK AND GLoomMy Rooms 
Outlook Number Percentage 


Alley yard street 

Porch or covered stairway 
Shaft or wall. 

Passage 

No window 


Total 


*Two of these rooms had windows opening into other rooms but had no direct communication 
with the outer air 

The question of rent is, of course, always a most important 
aspect of the housing problem. Of the 545 apartments visited, 
100 were owned by the people living im them and 441 were 
known to be rented. The monthly rentals paid by 398 of these 
tenant families were ascertained and are presented in Table NN1I, 
together with the number of rooms occupied. .\ study of this 
table shows that more than half of these families pay a rent of 
Sg a month or less, that only 50 families pay more than S1o a 
month, and that none pay more than S15. 

It is of interest that, although in all of the other districts 
there were some rents higher than $15—the highest rent paid 
here—the poorer people pay relatively higher rents here than in 
any other section studied; that is, in the Polish district on the 
Northwest Side, and in the Bohemian district on the West Side, 
half of the people pay only $7.50 or less, in the stockyards dis- 
trict $8 or less, in the Jewish district $8.50 or less, whereas it 
appears that in South Chicago the median rent is $9. One ex- 

"It may be recalled that this term is merely used to describe the space between two 


parallel houses and in the great majority of cases it is much too narrow to serve as a bona fide 


passage-way 


7 
0 2 
388 
2 46 100 
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planation of high rents is the lodger. It is, of course, frequently 

said that the practice of taking lodgers is due to the high rents. 

It would probably be nearer the truth to say that lodgers are 

frequently a cause of high rents. Landlords and agents are 

keen to see an opportunity to charge higher rents if the family 
rABLE XXI 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE Patp 
TOGETHER WITH NUMBER OF Rooms 


NuMBER OF Rooms 


RENT PER MONTH Porat 
I 3 4 6 or more 
$3 ? 2 
$4 3 I 4 
$4.50 I I 
$5 13 4 2 19 
$s sO 3 2 5 
$6.50 I 2 3 
$7 9 17 2 I 20 
$7.50 10 10 
$8 I 54 4 I 60 
$8.50 5 
So I 55 9 5 73 
So. 50 13 I 14 
$io I 82 12 12 107 
$10.50 2 
$11 I 4 2 re) 16 
$12 I 5 11 17 
$13 7 7 
$14 5 5 
$15 I 2 3 
Vacant or rent unknown 1 6 2 2 6 4 43 
Number of apartments 
rented. I 34 28 280 41 57 441 
Number of apartments 
owned I 4 47 19 20 100 
No report 4 
Potal. I 35 32 327 60 86 545 
can increase its ability to pay by taking lodgers. A study of 


Table NAIL furnishes some interesting evidence on this point, 
for it appears that the districts which have the largest proportion 
of lodgers are also the districts of high rents. In South Chicago 
the unique system of adding an extra fifty cents to the rent for 
every lodger taken was found to be a common practice among 


landlords. 
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There are in South Chicago, as in other parts of the city near 
great industrial plants, non-family groups of working men—un- 
married immigrants temporarily separated from their families— 
who find the cheap American “hobo” lodging-house intolerable 
and who attempt to solve their housing problem by organizing 
crude lodging-groups of their own. An earlier article in this 
series'* dealt with this subject and attempted to show how much 
needless discomfort these men suffered and how much the com- 
munity lost by its failure to give its newly arrived immigrants 
an opportunity for decent living. Those who are familiar with 
those sections of the city where the immigrant lodgers with “no 

TABLE XXII 
RELATIVE NUMBERS OF LODGERS AND MEMBERS OF FAMILY GROUPS IN FIVE Of 
rHE Districts INVESTIGATED 


MEMBERS OF 
Famity Groups 
Toral 


LopGers 


Number Perceniage Number Percentage 


Stockyards (13 blocks 6,348 73 2,383 27 8,731 
Jewish (1 block) 813 79 220 2! 1,033 
Bohemian (1 block) 1,183 05 56 5 1,239 
Polish (N.W. Side) 10 blocks 12,657 096 574 4 13,231 
Polish (South Chicago) 7 blocks... . 2,240 73 835 27 


3,004 


place to go” are taken in by some family of their own nationality 
know how keenly al the members of the heterogeneous group 
feel the discomforts of their life. To them, however, it is like 
the discomforts of the ocean voyage—one of the hardships to 
be endured by those who would share the “promise of American 
life.” Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the importance of 
providing immigrant lodging-houses near the great industrial 
plants. If the industries which depend upon the labor of these 
immigrant men continue to neglect the duty of providing for 
them, it is to be hoped that some philanthropic organization will 
undertake the work. No one can walk along “The Strand” in 
South Chicago, or “Whiskey Row” in “Packingtown,” or make a 
canvass in the poor homes of these neighborhoods, without realiz- 


ing that the housing problem can never be solved so long as 


‘*See this Journal, September, 1910. pp. 145-70. 
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we leave the newly arrived, helpless, tmmigrant laborer to be 
cared for in the families of those who have been here only a 
few years longer and are themselves still struggling and helples- 
A factor in the housing problem in South Chicago which 
should not be overlooked is the keeping of animals—goats, pigs. 
ducks, chickens, geese, pigeons, and rabbits. This seems to be 
due not merely to the fact that the majority of the people are 
European peasant immigrants, but to the wide unoccupied lot 
spaces, and still more, perhaps, to the presence of grain elevators 
and railroads in the immediate vicinity. Sending the children 
out to sweep the emptied grain cars and bring back the sweep- 
ings for the poultry has become a well-established custom. It 
has, however, two unfortunate aspects: The first is, that the 
children are tempted to commit depredations and take grain 
from the full cars if there are no “empties,” and the second is, 
that the families are often tempted in the winter months to keep 
the animals in the house. During the house-to-house canvass 
which was made in December it was discovered that this prac- 
tice is not confined to the people of any one nationality, nor t 
the poorest people. An Irish policeman who lived with his wife 
and five children in a six-room cottage kept twelve ducks in his 
basement, which was in a condition so insanitary as to constitute 
a nuisance. A Swedish family who owned a neat cottage with 
a large vard kept nine rabbits in a basement, which was in a 
filthy condition, although the house and yard were clean. .\ ver) 
respectable German and his wife who had no children and claimed 
to have no lodgers were keeping four live geese in one of their 
two bedrooms. A German contractor who owned the house in 
which he lived was keeping two ducks and twelve chickens in 
the basement. A Polish laborer’s family kept seven goats in a 
basement, where the only water-closets in the house were located, 
and the neighbors complained to the investigator that the goats 
were a great nuisance, especially in the early morning. By an- 
other Polish family two pigs and fifteen chickens were being kept 
in the basement. A long list of similar cases might be given. 
The attic was utilized almost as frequently as the basement for a 
shelter for animals of all sorts. In one case pigeons, in another 
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a goat, and in another twelve geese, ten chickens, and twelve 
pigeons were kept in the attic. In many cases, of course, sheds 
were provided for fowls or animals outside, the yards were clean, 
and there was no objection to their presence. The peculiarly try- 
ing cases seemed to be those of families who had acquired goats 
or pigs or fowls when they had suitable places to keep them in, 
and then perhaps moved into a house without a yard, or a house 
with a vard already monopolized, and much preferred using the 
attic or basement or cellar for the animals to parting with them. 

In conclusion it should be said that it is difficult to visualize 
conditions in this district from the tables that have been pre- 
sented. On the one side, shutting out the lake, are the huge mills 
behind high paling fences, the great chimneys belching forth 
dense masses of smoke which hang over the neighborhood like 
clouds of darkness and pollute the atmosphere so that no whiff 
of the air comes untainted from the great lake so near on the 
one side, nor from the river and meadow lands which lie just 
to the south and southwest. Within these barriers and under this 
pall stretch out the wide streets, unpaved and unkept. On either 
side of these are the dreary succession of small frame dwellings, 
dull in color, frequently dilapidated, uninviting, and monotonous. 
ne cannot walk these streets without a weird impression of the 
fulfilment of an old prophecy that here men are the slaves of 
machines and that machinery has ceased to be the servant of its 
makers. The stranger within the gates of South Chicago is 
overwhelmed with the fact that the world is made for industry, 
not for men and women and little children; that with magnifi- 
cent enterprise on the one hand there is a hideous waste of human 
life on the other. The men who feed the furnaces and send the 
products of their toilsome labor to a world market sleep in 
these miserably overcrowded houses; they have no decent places 
for recreation and frequent the low saloons and dives along ‘The 
Strand”; there are no decent lodging-houses for the unmarried 
men or the newly arrived immigrants who have come out alone 


hoping to earn the passage money for their wives and children 


when they have found a job. No work is too hard for them, 
no conditions of living are too sordid if they spell the promised 
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reward. With no lodging-houses provided they crowd into the 
small homes of their fellow-countrymen and innocently become 
a demoralizing influence in the family life. 

We have called attention in the other articles to the fact that 
the community is not doing its part: first, because the housing 
code is inadequate; second, because of the failure to provide the 
Department of Health with a staff of inspectors sufficient for 
the enforcement of such legislation as has been enacted. All that 
has been said on this subject with reference to other sections of 
the city apples with equal force to South Chicago. Here, as 
in the other districts, are the same offensive and outlawed toilet 
accommodations; here, in house after house, are families with 
little children living in damp basements, in dark and gloom) 
rooms, and in a horrible condition of overcrowding. Many of 
the buildings in the district investigated were old houses not sub- 
ject to the “new law,” or one-family cottages, often filled with 
lodgers, but covered neither by the provisions relating to the con- 
struction of tenements nor by those governing lodging-houses. 
There were, however, some buildings whose construction should 
have been regulated by the code and there was legislation govern- 
ing the use of all dwellings, and the facts we have set out show 
how futile these provisions were and how uniformly the law was 
disregarded. But it must be acknowledged that no building law, 
however comprehensive and well enforced, can meet the needs 
of this neighborhood. It is not our purpose to discuss the condi- 
tions under which the work is done in the mills, the perils to 
which the workers are exposed, the long working-day, the low 
wages paid to unskilled labor. It is important, however, to call 
attention to the fact that neither in the stockyards district nor in 
South Chicago can the housing problem be solved until those 


responsible for the great industries upon which the men depend 


for employment, and which in turn depend on the men for ex- 
istence, realize the necessity of so altering industrial conditions 
that decent standards of family life may be maintained. It is 
fair neither to the workers nor to the community as a whole that 
a great and powerful industry should be allowed to blight the 


neighborhood at its gates. 
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GERMAN WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES’ 


DR. ZACHER? 
Berlin 

Looking over the previous development of German working- 
men’s insurance, it is desirable to present in this journal the in- 
ternational standpoint, and to sketch the manifold relations 
between the German workingmen’s insurance and foreign 
countries. 

First of all the question is urged, How far have the objec- 
tions which other countries, both formerly and at present, have 
brought against the bold enterprise of Germany been removed 
or confirmed by the actual development ? 

If we follow, in the previous discussions in journals, and in 
the acts of the international workingmen’s insurance congresses, 
the history of the foreign workingmen’s insurance legislation, 
it appears that a principal hindrance to imitating the German 
example consistently is almost everywhere the fear of a financial 
burden; that is, a strain upon the industrial capacity of the vari- 
ous occupations, and consequently a disadvantage in international 
competition between nations. This fear has been skilfully used 


by the opponents on principle of every form of social legislation, 


even apart from compulsory insurance. The wider the circles 
of German workingmen’s insurance extended and the greater 
the annual expense of millions for indemnities and capital re- 
serves increased, the more these opponents referred to the danger 
of the assessment methods of the German accident insurance, 
and the billions required by invalid and old-age, not to mention 
orphan and widow, insurance in their own countries. The par- 
liamentary reports of all European states which have considered 

* Translated from the German by C. R. Henderson, the University of Chicago. 

* Author and editor of the series Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande. 
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such projects of law contain only too much material on the 
subject. 

What is the teaching of actual trial ? 

In the field of accident insurance, not in Germany, but in 
those countries which did not follow the German examples, 
financial and technical insurance problems have arisen, and this 
because they were compelled to throw overboard premium rates 
and calculations of payments which had no adequate basis, and 
which, therefore, proved false in the tests of practice. In this 
connection reference may be made to the failure of the technical 
insurance figures of the Austrian, Norwegian, and Holland acci- 
dent insurance, of the experimental premium tables of the 
French, Belgian, and English private insurance societies, and 
others. On the contrary, the German accident insurance was 
free from these mistakes; has developed normally, and enjoys 
increasing recognition abroad. The best proof of this is that 
the insurance plans copied after those of the German trade- 
insurance associations, as of late in England and France. have 
manifestly worked with advantage; and that in the United States 
of America, which now is thoroughly interested in these ques- 
tions, the approval of the German example seems to be gaining 
ground, not merely on account of the simplicity and economy 
of the whole system, but also because of its superiority in the 
important field of accident prevention. 

In reference to the invalid and old-age insurance we may 
learn from the proceedings of the last International Social In- 
surance Congress at Rome, in 1908, especially in the confessions 
of Luzzatti and Mabilleau, and from the thirty years of previous 
history of the French law of April 10, 1910, that in this field 
thorough success without compulsion to insure cannot be as- 
sured. On the other hand, German experience shows that the 
fantastic milliard calculations of opponents could practically be 
met, and that the capital collected to pay claims as they fall due 
was not only not a danger for the public welfare, but in reality 
an unending blessing; as has been shown by persons free from 
bias.* 


Bulletin d’assurances sociales (1910), 234-67 
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Has this entire burden of the German people, by its social in- 
surance, become a hindrance to national progress, and to the 
capacity for competition in international trade—as has been as- 
serted in the past and is still sometimes claimed? Here also the 
facts may speak for themselves. 

It is precisely in the last quarter of a century, under the ré- 
gime of social legislation, that Germany has increased its popula- 
tion from forty-six to sixty-five millions, now about at the rate 
of oné million each year; and has advanced from the fourth to 
the second place in the world’s trade; and now, with its seventeen 
billion marks of foreign trade, is behind the British Empire by 
only a few billions. 

The property of the people at the same time has doubled in 
value, and at present is reasonably estimated to be about two 
hundred and fifty billions.*| The annual income of the people is 
about thirty billions of marks. There are about eighteen million 
savings-bank accounts with annual deposits of three-fourths of 
a billion, and property which has risen in value from two billions 
in 1875 to fourteen billions. In this improvement the working- 
men, the majority of the nation, have an increasing share. The 
wages, as proved by social-insurance statistics and expert investi- 
gations (for example, Schmoller, Dade, Calwer, Kuczynski, Ash- 
ley, etc.), since the introduction of the imperial workingmen’s 
insurance laws, have risen, on the average, for unskilled workmen 
about 25 per cent, and for skilled workmen about 50 per cent, 
and in certain trades even 100 per cent. And this increase of 
wages, which, according to Professor Ashley, has not been at- 
tained in any other country, has by no means been counteracted 
by the increase of cost of means of subsistence, even according 
to the judgment of social-democratic leaders and scientific jour- 
nals. According to household budgets and statistics, the expendi- 
tures for the means of subsistence, on the average, require only 
half the income. The consumption of the necessary means of 
subsistence has steadily increased, the use of meat remaining 
only a little below that of the English population: so that the 
living conditions of German workmen, as an English commission 


‘Cf. Denkschrifien cur Reichsfinanz-Reform, 1908. 
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has abundantly proved, have improved in all directions.* Further- 
more, the statistics of taxes show that the number of persons with 
taxable property has increased; and that, in agreement with this 
fact, the wage statistics of this great sickness-insurance funds, 
and the accounts of the sale of stamps for the invalid-insurance 
funds show an ascent of insured persons up from the group of 
low-paid workers to that of the more highly paid wage-earners 
(cf. Retchs-Arbeitsblatt). To all this we must add that the fig- 
ures relating to unemployment are lowest in Germany ; that emi- 
gration, which was so great in the decade 1880-90, has almost 
ceased; that, on the other hand, Germany of late needs almost 
a million foreign workmen in order to cover the needs of manu- 
factures and agriculture (cf. Dade). But it is not merely in 
material advance that the majority of the people have shared. 
According to the most recent publications® the apparent longevity 
rose from 38.1 to 48.85 years for males and from 42.5 to 54.9 
years for women; the general rate of mortality has diminished 
considerably ; mortality from tuberculosis has fallen nearly one- 
half, so that there is ground for hope that this dangerous plague, 
within a reasonable time, will come under control—a hope whose 
fulfilment could hardly be expected without the powerful organi- 
zation of social insurance. To all this we add the consideration, 
that social insurance, with its curative and preventive measures, 
offers advantages annually to millions of workmen and their 
families. Thereby not only the vast number of workers of the 
nation is maintained, but their vital energy is also greatly aug- 
mented by popular hygienic education. Thus we can explain why, 
in spite of the rapid development of German manufactures, both 
the number and physical condition of recruits show an upward 


tendency. 

If we put together all these considerations, we can claim, in 
opposition to the assertion mentioned above, that social insurance 
has been a co-operating cause of the unexampled advance of Ger- 


5 Cf. Zacher, Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande, IV, 1*-60; Zahn, “‘Beziehungen zwischen 
Arbeiterversicherung und Armenwesen in Deutschland,” Bulletin de la Conférence Internationale 
de la Haye, 11, 491-550; Dade, “ Die Einwirkung der vom Fiirsten Bismarck 1879 inaugurierten 
Wirtschaftspolitik auf Industrie, Handel und Landwirtschaft,’ Verhandlungen der Steuer- 
und Wirtschaftsreformer, 1910. 

* Statistik fiir das Deutsche Reich, Vol. XX. 
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many. In the increasing recognition of these economic effects 
we may discover the explanation of the more rapid progress in 
similar legislation in other countries.’ 

Another point at which foreigners have hesitated is the or- 
ganization. They have criticized the enormous apparatus which 
requires a legion of officials, so complicated that it could not be 
kept in motion except in a country under a strictly military con- 
trol like Germany. We have already explained* how the three- 
fold division of the German social insurance laws (sickness, 
accident, and invalid insurance), and the complex forms of or- 
ganization, arose naturally out of the historical development. It 
has been possible to open new ways, while joining the new to 
existing arrangements, and utilizing them for the general pur- 
pose; and improvements are introduced in consequence of practi- 
cal experiments. This has happened in the reform laws of the 
decade 1890 to 1900 (K.V.G. 1892, J.V.G. 1899, U.V.G. 1900), 
and will be further manifest in the new imperial insurance regu- 
lations. 

Both reforms have left the foundations of the system un- 
changed. We have declined to admit any blending, or uniformity 
of organization ; and this is the best proof that the German social 
insurance, in spite of the variety of forms, was built on sound 
principles, and that the various forms of organization had good 
reason for being, in the difference of the risks to be insured. Yet 
not a few of those who have had practical experience in admin- 
istering the legislative measures believe that the purpose of these 
reforms would have been more easily and surely attained, if, even 
in the year 1895, the well-known reform propositions of Bédiker® 
and his brilliant talent of organization of such insurance plans 
had been given a freer chance. But every reform of organiza- 
tion and administration finds all the stronger opposition where 
the particular organizations have been thoroughly established. 
This has been well shown in relation to the simplification and 
increased centralization of sickness insurance, and the two pro- 
jects for the German Imperial Insurance Regulations (April, 

? See the international survey in Reichs-Arbettsblatt, 1910, No. 7, Sonderbeilage. 

* Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande, XVII, 18* ff. 

* Wiener Kongress, 1905, 1, 528 ff. 
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1909, and March, 1910) and of the reform propositions in 
Austria (December, 1904, and November 3, 1908). 

Foreign countries may well be grateful to Germany for its 
many-sided pioneer labors. It has been made possible, without 
costly experiments, to utilize the practical applications; and they 
would do well to take into account, at the beginning, the ultimate 
good of the development and provide in good time for the re- 
forms and extensions which will later be required. 

Perhaps the most important objections against the ‘German 
system” abroad have been made on moral grounds. The charge 
was made that it weakens the sense of individual responsibility ; 
that it intensifies the cupidity of the masses; that it demoralizes 
the working-people. Those objections were supported by refer- 
ence to the continually rising costs of sickness insurance and of 
the sick-benefit funds, which have been exploited by the unem- 
ployed members who are in good health, and by reference to the 
increasing desire for pensions and the larger number of lawsuits 
for pensions. 

The first reproach, that compulsory insurance undermines the 
sense of responsibility, the inclination to save, and the industrial 
efficiency and capacity for development of workers, can hardly 
be longer supported. The facts presented at the Congress at 
Rome (1908), and in statistical publications, do not favor this 
view. In any case it is better for the common welfare that the 
masses be educated Ly legal obligation to the fulfilment of their 
social duties than that they be left in lethargy and helplessness. 
The long experience of Germany, as compared with other coun- 
tries, teaches'® that, on the average, the wage-earners are not 
able, without aid, to procure an adequate and sure support in 
cases of sickness, accident, invalidism, and old age; they need 
such a system as that of the German social-insurance laws, as 
well as the intellectual and financial co-operation of employers. 
If we desire to diminish and gradually to overcome the present 
social antagonism, we may look with hope to common effort on 
the humanitarian basis of social legislation, and to the works 


** See Uebersicht in Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, July, 1910. 
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of voluntary welfare-schemes which are closely connected with 
such legislation. 

With good reason, the new imperial insurance ordinance, fol- 
lowing the example of the invalid insurance and the Hungarian 
reform legislation, looks forward to an equal division of contri- 
butions and administrative rights of employees and employers in 
sickness insurance. Other considerations of economy and justice 
favor this measure. The division of premiums in the original 
law of 1883, according to which the employees paid two-thirds 
and the employers one-third, may have been appropriate to the 
simple industrial relations of that period, when the danger from 
general causes of illness seemed more important than the spe- 
cific “occupational diseases” which have lately received more 
attention. At the present time, on the contrary, especially in 
consequence of the varied methods of chemical production, the 
development is in a different direction. Therefore it would be 
unfair to lay the principal burden on the wage-earners, since the 
‘occupational diseases” 


risks of these increasingly dangerous 
should be logicaily regarded as risks of the trade, like accidents. 
The ind«ninities should be regarded in the same light as those 
for accidents, as is already done in the Swiss and English legis- 
lation, and in the projects of law in France and Russia.’' This 
holds good, even although, after the period of sickness indemnity, 
the invalid insurance, if only inadequately, offers some relief. 
To this must be added the consideration that, with the equal divi- 
sion of sickness-insurance premiums, it is proposed in the im- 
perial ordinance of insurance to extend the sickness insurance to 
all agricultural and household industries, etc., and provide in- 
surance for widows and orphans of wage-earners without increas- 
ing the payments of workmen.'* The conflict over the question 
of insurance doctors might, perhaps, have been avoided, or have 
taken a milder form, if from the beginning there had been com- 
plete equality of representation of employers and employees in 
the committees on sickness insurance. It has been apparent that 
the “free choice of doctors” demanded by physicians might in- 
™ See Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande, IV, V, IX, XI ff 
* See Sonderbeilage des Reichs-Arbeitsblatts, 11. 
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troduce serious difficulties in social insurance in great cities and 
industrial centers; especially so long as preparation for this kind 
of medical service is not required by law. How little the legal 
introduction of “free choice of doctors’ would relieve the eco- 
nomic need where the medical profession is crowded may be 
seen from the evidence presented at the congress at Rome and 
in the last international conference at The Hague (September, 
IQIO). 

In the field of accident insurance, the principle of equality, 
contrary to the view of Bismarck, has been broken down, to the 
extent that the wage-earners, in case of decisions at the first hear- 
ing, as contrasted with both hearings in the higher courts, are 
excluded. This has produced two evils: on the one side the work- 
ingmen show great distrust of the employers’ associations, in 
spite of the larger indemnities; and, on the other hand, the im- 
perial insurance office, in contrast with the invalid-insurance 
office, for which it has merely powers of revision, having to 
decide appeals, is burdened with the re-examination of facts in 
disputes of little importance, and is unable to give full attention to 
its tasks as a supreme court. The imperial insurance ordinance 
seeks to overcome this error of the earlier legislation by making 
the first court (as an “insurance office”) equally representative of 
both parties, as has already been done from the beginning by 
Austrian, Hungarian, and Luxemburg legislation ; by clothing the 
intermediate court with greater powers of final decision as to 
facts, as a “‘superior insurance office,” and by treating the imperial 
insurance office as the court of final revision for all branches of 
social insurance, including sickness insurance, which has not 
hitherto been in its jurisdiction. This overburdening of the 
imperial insurance office with annually increasing appeals in a 
gratuitous procedure, and the fact that, in spite of the benevo- 
lent legal decisions of the imperial insurance office, scarcely 
1 per cent of the almost one-half million annual decisions of 
appeals from the employers’ associations have been reversed—in 
itself a striking proof of their justice—are regarded abroad as 
certain evidence of the weakness of the German insurance sys- 
tem; evidence, that is, of the disappearance of a sense of re- 
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sponsibility and justice of those who are obliged by law to insure, 
of the increasing unrest and eagerness to receive pensions on the 
part of those injured by accidents, of the abuse of the gratuitous 
procedure, and of the demoralization of the workingmen by 
unscrupulous shyster lawyers. The fact is often overlooked that 
a compulsory insurance, with nearly twenty-four million insured 
persons, must include many from the lower social classes: that, 
considering this vast number, the abuses mentioned are entirely 
exceptional; and that they might, perhaps, have been avoided if 
such regulations as the imperial ordinances of insurance now con- 
tain, and which would supply gratuitous official legal counsel 
for the benefit of the wage-earners, had been included in the 
original laws.’** In any case these evils can without difficulty 
be cured by better instruction of the persons interested, by ele- 
vating their plane of culture, by giving a hearing to the work- 
men in the court of first instance, by stricter management of the 
costs in case of appeals to litigation without cause, and by avoid- 
ing too generous awards by courts. 

Incomparably greater dangers of a moral and financial kind 
may arise where neither compulsory insurance nor gratuitous 
judicial settlement exist; as may be seen in the experience with 
the English accident insurance. There the employers, from fear 
of the terrible costs of litigation, bring hardly 1 per cent of cases 
of industrial accidents before the courts. In most cases of liti- 
gation, when the activity of unscrupulous advocates and com- 
plaisant physicians is certain, they prefer to pay an injust com- 
pensation rather than run the risk of a suit." 

In general, the acts of the international social insurance 
congresses, especially that of Rome in 1908, in connection with 
the twenty-five years of experience in Germany, have shown con- 
clusively that without legal compulsion the social and economic 
purpose of a thorough social insurance cannot be attained; and 
that individual cases of abuses should not be given too great 
weight; they are simply passing and by no means unavoidable 
accompaniments of the great scheme. Such general human weak- 

" See Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande, XVII, 15* ff. 


™ Ibid., V°, 35 ff., Bulletin des assurances sociales (Conférence Internationale de la Haye, 
1910), I, 135 ff. 
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ness may be observed also in the case of voluntary and all other 
kinds of insurance. The German principle, furthermore, is su- 
perior to the /tberté subsidiée in this, that it involves both 
parties, workmen and employers, in the cost of premiums, and 
so places the entire insurance system on a firmer, clearer, and 
juster basis, and makes it evident to the workmen that the con- 
tribution of the employer is not a “subvention” but something 
which they have themselves earned. A glance over the survey’’ 
proves, however, that the legislation of scarcely one of the coun- 
tries there treated shows an exclusively obligatory or voluntary 
insurance; rather both kinds of insurance run side by side in 
independent laws for each branch of insurance and trade, or they 
supplement each other in the same laws. In recent development 
of social insurance, in the German projects and in the plans for 
insuring private officials, the tendency is observed to follow the 
lines of the agreement at the congress in Rome; that is, to pro- 
vide the minimum required by necessity in the way of compulsory 
insurance and open the way of voluntary insurance for a ma.i- 
mum which may be accessible and desirable to some individuals 
and callings. 

In fact, in this way, by opening up to the more intelligent 
and strong a more complete means of caring for themselves, in 
addition to the necessarily obligatory method with the weaker 
members of society, the defects in the present system may most 
securely be overcome.'® 

That all modern civilized states are striving toward this com- 
mon goal is shown in the general survey already mentioned, and 
that, in consequence of international migration of laborers, the 
points of contact multiply, is proved by the increasing number 
of treaties on the principles which were first recognized by the 
Franco-Italian labor agreement of April 15, 1904, and there 
developed into a program.'? 

The next international social-insurance congress will be held 
in 1913 in the United States, where, of late, numerous studies 

*® Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1910, No. 7. 

"See Professor Piloty-Wiirzburg, Der Versicherungstwang in der deutschen Arbeiter- 
versicherung und die Thesen von Dr. Zacher, Stuttgart, 1910. 

"’ Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande, V1, 132 ff. 
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and legislative commissions have manifested a lively interest in 


European social insurance. The World's Exposition at St 
Louis in 1904 presented, in the Social Economy section, the vari- 
ous systems of Europe in an effective manner, and thereby made 
a deep impression in the circles of science and of practical men. 
Thus the triumphal march of social insurance makes its way 
around the world, in confirmation of the prophecy of Bodiker, 
to whom the movement to internationalize workingmen’s insur- 
ance is most deeply indebted. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA— 
Continued 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 


Attempting now to apply these principles it becomes necessary 
to venture upon a classification of our own. The proposed 
classification must include a place for all social activities, for 
the provinces investigated by all of the special social sciences ; 
not at all because sociology is to supplant or absorb those more 
limited investigations, but because the sociologist, if anyone, 
must chart the whole territory of social activities; and more 
especially because sociology seeks those conclusions which issue 
from a synthesis so wide as to involve all the provinces of social 
reality, aiming to trace those principles of causation which are 
equally operative throughout the whole area. 

Under the headings in the following classification additional 
subdivisions can be inserted as minuter analysis may require. 


A. KINDS OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 


that is, of specific, prevalent, conscious activities, the problem- 
phenomena of sociology. 

[. Social activities in which feeling, or the affective element 
is predominant. 

very kind of human experience-activity may contain a 
value element, by virtue of which the experience is, to the one 
experiencing it, either good or bad. These value elements could 
no more be described to one who had not felt them, than particu- 
lar sensations of sight or hearing can be described to one born 
deaf or blind, yet being common possessions of similarly en- 
vironed and normal members of our species, they are as intel- 
ligibly named as sensations are, and “joy,” “pain,” “the pleasure 
of meeting an old friend,” are as intelligible phrases as “‘blue,”’ 
“pungent,” “the taste of pineapple’; and the experiences in 
which these value elements are found are describable in terms 
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of their occasions, as “meeting an old friend,” their manifesta- 
tions as “laughed and wept by turns for joy,” and in terms of 
common experience, as “joy.” Now it is not the purpose to 
classify under the present heading the value elements that are to 
be found in human experience, but rather the concrete social 
activities in which those elements occur as a predominant factor. 
These include: 

1. Specific likes and dislikes. 

a) Economic “usages,” the wants exhibited in economic 
consumption. 

b) The tastes which are ministered to by the “fine arts.”’ 
Artistic tastes and economic wants shade into each other; a 
single article which is both useful and beautiful, like a carved 
table, or any other product of the art-crafts or Aunstgewerbe 
ministers to both at once. 

c) Likes and dislikes which prompt the activities of play 
and recreation. 

d) Tastes which appear in the requirements of etiquette 
and in ceremony. 

2. Standards of success, that is, of ambition, or the success 
of the individual as judged by himself, and of reputation and 
fame, or the success of the individual as judged by his asso- 
ciates. 

Success is the attainment or possession of that which is 
desired; the object desired is the standard of success 

Tastes, moral judgments, and ambitions, all three, are often 
thought to be native to the human breast and common to man- 
kind; yet they vary from group to group, from era to era, and 
from place to place. Nor is this merely because a taste or ap- 
proval or ambition is latent till the proper object of it is invented 
or discovered. On the contrary introduction to the objects which 
strangers like is far from certain to evoke similar emotional 
response, and even within the group old tastes and approvals 
become obsolete. These three predominantly emotional classes 
of activity are typical social phenomena, which vary from society 
to society, within the wide limits set by human nature, according 
as they are determined by a social conditioning. What the indi- 
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vidual desires, aside from physiological promptings, depends 
mainly on what his group regards as success, suggests as de- 
sirable, and pursues. Likewise the same set of categories which 
serve for the classification of the standards according to which 
social approval and fame are accorded, serve also for classifying 
the standards upon which the individual bases his own self- 
approval, for there is no class of ambitions that has not been 
somewhere an object of social approval. 

The social facts to be tabulated here are complex activities 
including three elements: first, concepts defining objects of de- 
sire; second, judgments as to their desirability; third, the corre- 
sponding responses of feeling and impulsion. This group of 
social phenomena are not the activities which are prized as suc- 
cessful but the activity of defining, approving, and prizing cer- 
tain activities as successes. For example, the economic activities 
by which wealth is amassed belong in quite another class, but the 
prevalent social activity of making the possession or acquisition 
of great flocks and herds, or of broad lands, or of wealth in gen- 
eral, one of the popular conceptions of success and bases of per- 
sonal prestige and influence, falls here. Since wealth existed 
there probably never was a time or place where wealth and the 
power to get it were not regarded as a form of success. There 
may still be peoples among whom wealth by itself is regarded as 
a satisfactory success and a worthy ambition. Some of the other 
standards of success enumerated appear later, and are less gen- 
erally regarded and less firmly established in popular esteem. 
Some are waxing, some have waned at times. And no part of 
the description of a people, not even the description of their 
moral code, is more significant than that which portrays their 
standards of success, and the relative zeal with which they are 
popularly prized, and no reform is more fundamental than a 
shifting of emphasis in a people’s standards of success. 

Standards of success which are socially defined, approved, 
and desired include: (a) physical prowess; (0) gratification of 
appetites and tastes; (c) wealth; (d) power over men, of which 
a special form is (¢) personal charm and influence, which has 
numerous aspects between which social judgment discriminates, 
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now in favor of one, now in favor of another; it may rest upon 
(1) the mere fact of some other form of success, (2) a sort of 


hypnotic quality in appearance, manner, or speech, which con- 


centrates attention upon its possessor, (3) intellectual value in 
his utterances, (4) moral qualities which inspire affection and 
trust, or any combination of these; (f) domestic efficiency; (¢) 
achievement in art, ceremony, or amusement; (/) literary 
achievement; (1) scientific achievement; (j) military achieve- 
ment; (k) achievement in politics or other organization; the 
word achievement must be understood to include “position” 
which is supposed to imply achievement, or the power of achieve- 
ment; (/) sanctity, excellence in religious observance, and ex- 
perience; (wm) goodness and usefulness. 

The standards of ambition and reputation of a sect within 
a larger society may differ from those of the larger society in 
general in the estimate placed upon this or that object of de- 
sire. Furthermore an individual, by reason of peculiarity of 
hereditary disposition or peculiarity of the social contacts or 
other conditions of experience to which he has been exposed, 
may differ in his standards from the group of which he is a 
member. In that case the standards of ambition and of reputa- 
tion would not exactly coincide for him. Nevertheless men 
do prize the esteem of their fellow-men, and feel the desire for 
it as a motive influencing their conduct, even when that esteem 
is based upon standards which they themselves do not exactly 
share. Thus, for example, a man who cares most for intellectual 
achievement may enjoy and seek the admiration which he can 
win by athletic prowess from persons who v° ‘we it more highly 
than he himself does. It may indeed be questioned whether a 
man can desire reputation for any quality or success which he 
does not in some degree value, that is, whether he can desire 
such reputation for its own sake and not merely as a cause of 
good treatment from others or a means of control over others 
for some ulterior end. However, that which a group regards as 
success for that very reason becomes desirable to the individual 
members of the group (1) because it brings with it social stand- 
ing, power, and reward; (2) because when sought for these 
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reasons success in the pursuit brings the sense of power and self- 
approbation, which is itself a reward and a motive of endeavor; 
and (3) because the judgment of the group as to its intrinsic 
desirability tends powerfully to be the judgment of any indi- 
vidual born or even migrating into the group; and all this is 
true even when the judgment of the group is most foolish, so that 
an achievement which is not in itself good or desirable becomes 
really desirable for the individual simply because it is so regarded 
by the group. Thus a group may be wholly on the wrong track 
as to the true aims of life, but its erroneous judgments determine 
the activities of its members. The group causes the ambitious 
endeavors of its members to be turned in whatever direction 
the group judgment marks out as the path of success, whether 
the pursuit of head hunter’s trophies, or of plethoric fortunes, 
or of saner aims. 

Though the standards by which the group judges its mem- 
bers are, tpso facto, the standards by which individuals judge 
their neighbors, and though they tend to coincide with the stand- 
ards by which the individual judges himself, still his standards 
for judging himself and for judging others may not coincide 
exactly. This is not only, as above indicated, because of peculiar- 
ity of heredity or of social contacts, but also because there are 
various forms of success and each has to select for himself those 
to which he himself will chiefly aspire, but this does not prevent 
him from admiring other forms of success achieved by others. 
And it is also in part because self-interest may make one a rebel 
against the standards of his own group. 

This latter fact might lead us to separate goodness from suc- 
cess and to say that goodness is that which God desires for man, 
or society desires for its members, and each desires for his neigh- 
bor, but success is that which each desires for himself. Yet I 
think we must see that goodness is a form of success, since some 
at least do desire it for themselves, and it is true of the other 
forms of success that not every one of them is desired by every- 
body, and since as just shown the attainment of that which one’s 
neighbors appreciate and reward is itself a success, and since the 
more men’s desires are determined by reflection rather than 
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primary impulse, the more men must desire for themselves that 
goodness which is simply the disposition and conduct that re- 
sults in securing on the whole and in the long run the largest 
attainment of human ends. Therefore progress in social intelli- 
gence if carried far enough brings with it an increased desire for 
goodness on the part of the individual member of society, and a 
decrease in the divergence between what society desires for its 
members and what its members desire for themselves. ‘This is 
in part because the dictates of righteousness are seen to be no 
arbitrary demands but the method of attaiping the rational ends 
of individual and social life, and only those requirements which 
are so understood are recognized as demands of righteousness. 
And it is in part because a society thus enlightened has become 
wise enough to make the way of its transgressors hard, to refuse 
applause and even tolerance to evil forms of success, and ade- 
quately to appreciate and reward right and difficult conduct, as 
it long has appreciated and rewarded the courage of the soldier. 
At first these social rewards and punishments are externally in- 
flicted, and of course may therefore be desired only for policy's 
sake. But even so the goodness thus rewarded is a form of suc- 
cess and the social rewards and punishments are subtle and per- 
vasive, extending to the most intimate personal relationships 
and causing life to blossom or to blight. And finally the ac- 
cepted standards of the most intimate groups in which one grows 
from childhood and continues till age make the standards of 
self-judgment, 

Two persons or two societies may equally desire goodness 
vet have very different conceptions as to what constitutes good- 
ness, Just as they may equally desire physical gratification or per- 
sonal charm, or achievement in art, while their ideas of physical 
gratification differ as widely as those of the blubber-stuffing 
Eskimo from the Parisian, and their ideas of personal charm 
or artistic conventionality as widely as those of the painted sav- 
age from the Greek. It must be remembered that we are cata- 
loguing complex, concrete activities which include defining ob- 
jects of desire, ranking them as to desirability, and the desires 
themselves which are evoked by the objects of desire defined. 
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The activity of defining, prizing, and desiring goodness is 
here classed among those activities in which feeling predominates. 
Its most conspicuous element is the feeling of abhorrence, or of 
sympathetic affection, respect, and reverence toward certain 
forms of disposition and conduct, as witnessed in others or as 
recognized in one’s self. Yet these feelings, like others, are 
based upon a perception or judgment, in this case either a percep- 
tion of acts themselves directly shocking or winsome to man’s 
natural sensibilities developed in the process of evolution as par- 
tial guides to conduct in simple universal age-old relationships, 
or else a judgment concerning the consequences to be expected 
from human traits and conduct, a judgment which may be dim 
or clear, based upon experience and common-sense, or upon the 
insight of genius, or upon the prevision of science. Judgment, 
as compared with feeling, is a larger element in the moral activi- 
ties of those leaders who stir up the abhorrences and apprecia- 
tions of their fellows, and bind moral requirements upon the 
consciences of men, than it is in those of the mass. Yet even in 
the mass of such a socially enlightened people as may sometime 
exist, the proportion of judgment to feeling, and justice to senti- 
ment, and far-sighted guidance to short-sighted sympathy, may 
be far greater than it is among any people today. 

In such a society the idea of goodness would tend to coincide 
with the idea of. usefulness, and usefulness to take the various 
forms of achievement, accompanied by sympathetic kindness, 
and to carry with it charm and influence. 

The most notable subdivision within the moral activities (de- 
fining, prizing, and desiring goodness) are: (1) those based on 
the instincts (particularly sympathy and sociability), as stimu- 
lated by simple perception of persons; (2) those based upon a 
more farseeing perception of the conditions of welfare, the re- 
quirements of rational reliability, the conduct which all must 
require of each as the method of satisfactory social life. 

II. Sciences and creeds.—Sciences and creeds are closely 
related. Men early acquire bodies of doctrine, but it is only 
slowly that they build up sciences and scientific arts, to replace 
the mythologies that had answered the mind’s hunger for ex- 
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planation and the rain-making, divination, conjuring, propitiatory 
ceremonies and observance of lucky forms of conduct, which had 
answered the need to “do something about it” in life's practical 
affairs. Science as distinguished from creed is a relative term. 
Teachings are scientific in proportion as they are the result of 
a thorough and convincing application of the scientific methods 
of observation, inference, and experiment or critical comparison, 
and so in proportion to the completeness with which they present 
particular phenomena in their essential relations to other phe- 
nomena ; and a teaching that today is the most scientific that we 
have on a given subject, tomorrow may be replaced by newer 
science if more thorough investigation yields results incongruous 
with it. The scientific mind is one which progresses with the 
extension of the frontiers of comprehension toward corre- 
spondence with objective reality, a correspondence which is ap- 
proached by the continual testing of our notions by the realities 
themselves. Science advances most rapidly in fields most open 
to observation and experiment, namely, the fields of sensible 
phenomena, but the practical need is perhaps quite as urgent in 
the fields of psychic reality. 

Activities included under the heading creed and science may 
be divided into three parts: 

1. Those relating to material phenomena inorganic and or- 
ganic. 

2. Those relating to psychic phenomena including the social 
realities. In discussing the ethical valuations or standards of 
success, culminating in ideas of goodness and usefulness, I re- 
marked that while the element of feeling predominates in these 
valuations as they prevail among the mass of men, vet they con- 
tain an element of judgment and even of science. Just where 
the division should lie between the activities falling under the 
head of feeling and those relating to cognition is a matter of 
fact to be determined by observation. 

3. Those relating to matters which are beyond the sphere of 
observation. 

III. The arts of life, the applications of the sciences and 


creeds. 
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1. In the acquisition and manipulation of material things: 
(a) extraction; (b) transformation; (c) transportation; (d) 
communication ; (¢) personal service, including self-service, from 
bathing and barbering up to and including the hygienic, medical, 
and surgical arts; (f) personal aggression; (g) theft; (/) 
giving. 

2. Practical arts in the acquisition and manipulation of 
psychic possessions. 

a) Methods of thought and proof. The chief principles for 
the guidance of thought which have widely prevailed are four: 

(1) Animism, or the belief that whatever is was made and 
whatever occurs is the deed of a doer, “maker” and “doer” 
being conceived in terms borrowed from knowledge of animals 
and men. 

(2) Authority, the notion that thought is to be guided by 
previous thought rather than by fresh revelations or fresh ob- 
servation and inference, and that ideas can be proved by showing 
that they harmonize with, or can be deduced from, the authori- 
tative body of thought already possessed. The authoritative 


body may consist of “supernatural revelations’ or not. When 
either a past revelation or the savings of the Talmud, or of the 
Koran, or of the Fathers and of Aristotle, or of dead man- 
darins, or of any other teachers whose venerated utterances 
have become “‘classic’’ are accepted as major premises of the 
thought of a people, then this second principle of thought-guid- 
ance prevails among men. ‘This is by no means the same thing 
as accepting the guidance of contemporary experts, though the 
latter may degenerate and become slavish. The difference is 
twofold: first, contemporary authority is not crystallized, rigid, 
and unprogressive; second, the individual thinker selects, it may 
be on thoroughly rational grounds, between contemporary au- 
thorities, and in so doing indirectly selects his own beliefs, while 
in a society that is in bondage to dead thinkers the particular 
thinkers whose dicta are to be regarded as final are selected for 
the individual by society. 

(3) System. The principle that thoughts are to be tested 
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by their systematic coherence may prevail where there is active 
and fertile intellectual life but limited knowledge. Animism has 
been outgrown, early bonds of authority have been burst, and no 
new authority has as yet been clamped upon the mind ; but mental 
activity is speculative, and the slow-growing fruits of pains- 
taking methodical observation have not been gathered, so that 
hypotheses do not result from wide acquaintance with facts, 
and are not tested by fact and experiment, but by their consist- 
ency with each other. If desire for the practical reaction of be- 
lief upon the mind, in comfort or stimulus, prompts the formula- 
tion of speculations, and especially if either for this reason, or 
because of the native predisposition of the thinker, imagination 
is more active than logic, mysticism is the natural result; but if 
curiosity, the zeal to comprehend, be the motive of speculation, 
and logic stronger or more strongly prompted than fancy, the 
natural result is exemplified by Greek philosophy. 

(4) The scientific method, sometimes called positivism, re- 
liance on observation, and inference, tested by observation. A 
population cannot depend upon this principle of thought-guidance 
until it has become rich in the stored fruits of extensive ob- 
servation. 

b) Arts of communication and dissemination, including: 
(1) language; (2) literary and rhetorical arts; (3) the negative 
arts of secrecy and the arts of deception; (4) pedagogy; (5) 
arts of self-culture. 

c) The fine arts and play: (1) music; (2) painting; (3) 
sculpture; (4) architecture, as distinguished from building and 
structural engineering, which are economic activities falling 
under a previous head; (5) art crafts and decoration; (6) eti- 
quette, ceremony, and ritual; (7) activities of those who by at- 
tendance, performance, or management maintain the social 
practices of the theater, the circus, the race course, professional 
athletics, and other entertainments and exhibitions; (8) ama- 
teur athletics, including contests and competitions depending on 
physical strength and skill, and all artificial bodily exercises; (9) 
games of mind and chance, as chess and whist and dice; (10) 
outdoor locomotion without athletic competition as a form of 
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play, including the customs of riding, driving, sailing, automobil- 
ing, bicycling, swimming, walking; (11) return to primitive in- 
dustries as play, including hunting, fishing, gardening, stock 
breeding. ‘The advanced industries may also be pursued as play. 
The distinction between work and play is not found in the overt 
activity but lies in the purpose and subjective attitude of the 
person working or playing. Work and play are different enough 
whether individually or socially considered, yet they can mingle 
and overlap until the only separation between them is in many 
cases one between distinguishable elements in the same experi- 
ence; and individual and social progress imply that more and 
more of our work shall become play and of our play become 
work; (12) gambling; (13) drinking, and other drug practices 
intended to stimulate the nervous system into the simulation of 
naturally pleasurable experience; (14) feasting; (15) dancing; 
(16) social reunions; (17) sex indulgence. 

3. Arts of organization and administration. These employ 
psychic realities (human activities) as means to ends, or treat 
them as imperiling ends and so requiring to be prevented, sup- 
pressed, or escaped. Organization as an art is the technique 
of correlating the differentiated activities of a plurality of per- 
sons into a working system, adapted to serve the purposes either 
of the whole number engaged in the different activities or of 
some part of them; activities are correlated in this sense when 
each activity in the system either is directed by the intention to 
elicit or prevent or direct other activity, or derives heightened 
practical effect from its designed relation to other activity in 
the system. There are five principal fields of organization, each 
of which has developed special arts, namely : 

a) Political organization: originally the exercise of sover- 
eignty—in foreign relations, primarily war; and in preserva- 
tion of domestic order, primarily maintenance of the slavery of 
the conquered, and settlement of feuds between members of the 
group, mainly by inflicting upon the party adjudged in the wrong 
vengeance less likely to provoke retaliation than that which would 
otherwise be inflicted by the aggrieved, and vengeance upon vio- 
lators of group custom or sentiment; later also the adaptation of 
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organization, developed for such exercise of sovereignty, to di- 
verse additional aims, more or less dependent upon the backing 
of sovereignty, especially as exhibited in the taxing power. 

b) Domestic organization. In patriarchial societies the fam- 
ily may be identified with political organization. The conscious 
adjustment of the activities of lovers and possible lovers, 
and of spouses to each other, and of parents to children, of 
children to parents, of children to each other, and of all the 
others to grandparents, is one of the most important, and by no 
means the easiest field for the exercise of organizing ability. 
Perhaps no other application of the art of organization goes 
farther to determine the entire social life of a population. And 
though the arts of family organization may often be but simple 
arts, yet there is hardly anywhere, if indeed there is anywhere 
at all, a people among whom they have not been the object of 
much care, and they continue in the most highly developed soci- 
eties to be the object of deep solicitude, of rational idealism, of 
cherished customs and institutions, and to reward the finest in- 
dividual skill. 

c) Religious organization. Religious organization is espe- 
cially peculiar and interesting. It is remarkable for the immense 
variety of the activities which it correlates. It is not without 
significance that the word “hierarchy” comes to us from this 
source. The main subdivisions of organized religious activity 
are (a) creed and teaching, (b) ritual and observance, (c) 
polity. 

d) Economic organization. The uninitiated by no means 
realize how far success in a big business consists in organization, 
still less perhaps how thoroughly correlated are all business 
activities little and big, even those of the lonely cobbler in his 
basement and the tiller of the isolated farm being knit by many 
strands into a web of interlacing activities that covers the con- 
tinent and spreads over the seas. 

Especially it is to be observed that exchange is a branch of 
the art of economic organization. Exchange is the art of corre- 
lating the valuations, acceptances, and relinquishments of owners. 
With reference to its nature as an art, it cannot be classed with 
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extraction, transformation, and transportation among the arts 
for the manipulation of material things; exchange is as truly an 
adjustment of human activities as any of the arts of organiza- 
tion. The salesman aims to modify and adjust psychic realities 
as truly as the politician. In the fact that he endeavors to in- 
fluence psychic states he is like a lawyer or a teacher, far more 
than he is like a farmer or a carpenter in handling material 
things. It is true the salesman manipulates psychic realities 
frankly as a means of getting possession of material things; 
but so, often do the statesman and politician, and the definition 
of organization is correlation of activities as a means to an end, 
and it is no less an art of organization whether the end sought 
is of one sort, or another. 

e) Organization of public opinion and public sentiment. 
Public opinion is concerned with political, economic, and re- 
ligious interests, etc. For that reason it may be objected that 
it should not be enumerated by itself but should be regarded 
as one phase, now of political, now of economic, organization, 
etc. It is true that public opinion is a means to all social ends, 
but so also is economic activity, and this does not prevent either 
from being abstracted from the tangled social whole to be studied 
by itself. The organization of public opinion employs the arts 
of the teacher, writer, and public speaker, and all the activities 
of dissemination, as economic organization employs the technic 
arts; as the latter organizes the factory and the store, the former 
organizes the school, the press, the library, the museum, and the 
lyceum. 

These are agencies of the formation of public opinion even 
when managed for gain. When their public function is sacrt- 
ficed to money-making they are prostituted. 

The isolated writer and public speaker, like the isolated cobbler 
and farmer, are taken up into an organization which is quite 
beyond their own planning. There would be public opinion, and 
it would be determined by a correlated mass of activities, the 
agencies of social suggestion,’ even though there were no art in 
the organization of public opinion but only an undirected process 


* Cf. the definition of “social suggestion” given under a later heading. 
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of natural causation. But the fact of human experience is that 
societies early develop a technique for the formulation of public 
opinion and public sentiment. In part it is in the hands of rulers, 
priests, mandarins, and various authorities. In part it is prac- 
ticed by the mass of the people, who in the various relations of 
life (but especially as parents) suppress certain suggestions and 
incitations and emphasize others, partly in obedience to the lead- 
ership of the authorities, and in part under the guidance of a com- 
mon sense of what will promote and what will endanger those 
ideas and sentiments which are the foundation of the social order. 

This subject largely occupies Professor Ross’s book on 
Social Confrol, and Professor Cooley’s book entitled Social 
Organization, a Study of the Larger Mind, two of the most illu- 
minating contributions to sociology thus far produced. 

Here might follow a classification of the socio-physical phe- 
nomena, or the material works of men in which prevalent social 
activities are bodied forth. In the ethnological museum, where 
the utensils, weapons, art products, records, ceremonial appliances, 
and models of the buiidings of different peoples are displayed 
side by side, is a collection of socio-physical phenomena. A spe- 
cial classification of such phenomena might not be without value, 
but the material works of men have their significance for soci- 
ology either as manifestations of the prevalent psychic activi- 
ties, or as technic conditions affecting those activities. As technic 
conditions they have already had mention. And as manifesta- 
tions of the social activities their classification may be allowed 
to correspond to the classification of those activities which has 
already been given. 


B. MODES OR TYPES OF CHANGE IN SOCIAL ACTIVITY 

1. Social activity of a given kind may vary in strength. 

a) A creed, doctrine, or rule of practice may be held with 
tremorless faith in its validity and adequacy or may barely 
exclude a rival and conflicting notion. An individual or a popu- 
lation may be strong or weak because equipped with firm con- 
victions or only with faintly adopted hypotheses. 

b) A sentiment may be hot and compelling or lukewarm 
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Tastes, approvals, and disapprovals, standards of success and 
prestige may but moderately prefer this to that, or they may be 
zestful and urgent. 

2. A given social activity may vary in extent. Starting 
from an isolated innovation it may become cosmopolitan, or hav- 
ing been “all the rage” it may decline to an occasional survival, 
and disappear. The extension of social activities is mainly by 
imitation, suggestion, or social radiation, but it may also be due 
in part to multiple independent origination, so that the radia- 
tion is from more than one center. 

3. As species of animals and plants show some degree of 
organic variation, no two specimens in an herbarium being quite 
alike, so also social activities of a given kind are repeated with 
variation, the Methodism of no two Methodists being precisely 
identical, nor the Republicanism of two Republicans, nor the car- 
pentry of two carpenters; and a prevalent activity changes in the 
degree of uniformity with which it is repeated; by assimilation 
related activities acquire a high degree of uniformity, and highly 
integrated activities may undergo a process of disintegration and 
diversification. 

4. Prevalent social activities vary in another important way 
that is clearly distinguishable from variation in strength, extent, 
or degree of uniformity, and which is due to an alteration in the 
psychic overtones by which they are accompanied. Throughout 
the change the activity continues to be of the same kind, but 
there are added to it, or subtracted, minor accompanying activi- 
ties, which may be of various kinds, such as approvals, condem- 
nations, or organization of the participations in the activity. 

Owing to these changes in its accompaniments or its included 
minor elements, an activity, though remaining of the same kind, 
may appear in various phases of which the chief are: 

a) Innovation, which is not a “prevalent” activity and is 
a social activity only by virtue of being socially caused or con- 
ditioned and at least potentially a source of social influence. 

b) Fashion. 
c) Custom. 
d) Institution. 
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¢) Rational eclecticism. 

f) Organization. 

Without tarrying here for complete definition, it may suffice 
to say that whenever a triumphant fashion has for the most part 
outlived its competitors, if they existed, so that it furnishes the 


pervasive suggestion defining what is to be done under given cir 


cumstances, when it has acquired the patriotic or group sanction 
of “our way,” and more especially the emotional sanction of 
familiar use and wont which tends to make deviation from it 
appear grotesque and repugnant, then we have no longer a mere 
fashion but a custom. 

A custom becomes an institution when its prevalence depends 
not alone on suggestion and emotion, but upon a practical judg- 
ment which has grown up about it and entered into it, stamping 
it as the adopted method of attaining a desired end, as such, to 
be defended and supported. In order that activities may truly 
be regarded as institutional this judgment as to their peculiar 
fitness and the importance of the ends they serve must be shared 
by a group large and powerful enough to dominate an entire 
population. Institutional activities are, therefore, likely to se- 
cure political sanction, but I would not, like Professor Giddings, 
make political sanction the origin and essence of all institu- 
tions.2* This may be the popular illusion about institutions, 
but I think it is opposed to the facts. A tyranny established 
by conquest is not an institution of the people upon whom 
it is forced, and the sanction of such a government cannot 
make the institutions of the people. On the contrary, the judg- 
ment of the people can maintain their institutions in spite of the 
indifference and in some degree even in spite of the persecutions 
of government; on the other hand, the popular judgment can at 
length adopt the existing government and cause it to become an 
institution. A group judgment approving some practical end 
which is attained by a customary activity, combined with another 
group judgment adopting that customary activity as the method 
of attaining that end, together constitute a social fact of the ut- 
most significance. A custom into which such judgments have 
entered is a widely different reality from a custom which lacks 


* Giddings, Inductive Sociology, 184. Contrast Sumner, Folkways, 53-54 
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them and the difference is the essential distinction between a 
mere custom and an institution. 

It is not necessary that a social activity be either an inno- 
vation, a fashion, or an institution. It may prevail, not by the 
charm of fashionable novelty, or of familiar custom, but because 
though rejected by many it is by many others selected and prac- 
ticed; and that not because those who adopt it belong to a sect 
or section of society whose group judgment approves it, but be- 
cause as individuals they have adopted it each for himself as a 
result of his own deliberation and criticism. Such a social ac- 
tivity has reached the phase of rational eclecticism. 

Whether or no an institution is always organized, certainly 
an organization is not always an institution, but organization is 
by itself an additional phase of social activity. The nature of 
organization has already been discussed under the heading “‘prac- 
tical arts.” 

Adequate social description must take account not only of the 
kinds of social activity but also of the variations in strength, 
extent, degree of uniformity, and phase of the activities of any 
given kind. 

C. CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

I. Geographic.—The natural physical environment including 
such items as (1) aspect; (2) climate; (3) soil; (4) minerals; 
(5) flora; (6) fauna; (7) topography, including the determina- 
tion of direction and degree of facility in travel and transporta- 
tion; (8) distances, internal and external. 

II. Technic conditions, or the material products of human 
activity. 

1. Wealth (other than purely natural): (@) its forms, with 
reference to the purposes for which it is adapted, and the excel- 
lence or imperfection of the adaptation; buildings, means of 
transportation, etc.; (>) its amount; (c) its distribution or own- 
ership and right of use, including public ownership and that 
partnership between individuals having a special claim and the 
general public which is represented by taxation, the government 
control of privately owned common carriers, ete. 
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2», Population: (a) numbers; (b) distribution in space, for 


example, sparse rural alternating with dense urban in given pro- 


portions, etc. 

III. Physiologic qualities of the individuals composing the 
population. These are of two classes: 

1. Hereditary, that is either present or predetermined at 
birth; including (a) age: (b) sex; (c) race; (d) congenital 
diseases and defects; (¢) psychic predispositions, that is tenden- 
cies of the organism toward varieties of activity which appear 
in consciousness, and which are commonly referred to as mat- 
ters of “temperament” or “natural endowment.” 

2. Acquired, including (a) many forms of disease or de- 
fect, as well as (b) special strength and skill, and (c) those or- 
ganic modifications which prepare for the ready performance of 
certain conscious activities, and make others difficult, and which 
“disposition,” and “habit.” 


are referred to as “second nature,’ 

Examples of acquired physiologic conditions appear in the 
contrasts between the physical condition of an agricultural and 
manufacturing population of the same stock, or in the effects 
produced upon a people by a prevalent drug habit. Any preva- 
lent habit, if it be a true habit, is itself an acquired physiological 
modification of the people affected, and may be quite as signifi- 
cant as a hereditary trait or predisposition. Habit and custom 
are totally distinct orders of phenomena. The existence of a 
custom in a society may or may not result in a habit common to 
many of its members, but the presence of such a habit, wherever 
it exists, will help to perpetuate the custom. The distinction be- 
tween hereditary and acquired traits, in so far as it can be made, 
is of great importance both scientifically and practically. 

Physiological variations mark the varieties of mankind, and so 
cause specific variations in the social activities; but the physio- 
logical traits which are common to man as man underlie and 
determine whatever is universally instinctive or normal among 
mankind, including some degree of sympathy and sociability, and 
the logical processes. 

IV. Psychic conditions. 

[To be concluded] 


THE RELATION OF FATIGUE 


ACCIDENTS 


TO INDUSTRIAL 


‘i EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Chicago 


I. INTRODUCTION' 

‘The discussion of any question relative to industrial accidents 
remains incomplete if the influences and possible consequences of 
fatigue are not considered.* The origin of the problem of fatigue 


in industry is to be found in connection with the industrial revo- 


lution. Before the introduction of the factory system, employer 
and employee usually worked side by side as companions. The 
blacksmith had a helper or two; the farmer had his “hired hand”’; 
the shoemaker, an apprentice. Tools were simple; accidents, 
rare. The occupations were usually not hazardous; the existing 
dangers, if any, were obvious. People generally worked from 
“sun to sun,” but in a more or less leisurely fashion. 

When hand-driven tools were supplanted by power-driven 


machinery, and the home gave way to the factory as the unit of 
production, the long hours of labor were carried over. Monoto- 
nous, speeded-up processes took the place of interesting forms 
of work at a leisurely rate. At about the same time, work by 
artificial light was made possible. Consequently, work-hours, 
instead of being shortened to suit the new mechanical processes, 
were “considerably lengthened, and in the case of child labor 


particularly, to a cruel degree.”* As late as 1842, for instance, 


: the working day in cotton mills (United States) was fourteen 

hours long. When domestic industry was supplanted by the 
i factory system, not only men but women and children in large 
i numbers were subjected to the monotonous, speeded-up processes 


of machine labor and for extremely long hours. Herein is to be 
found the origin of the problem of fatigue in industry. 


* I am indebted to Professor C. R. Henderson for suggesting this problem. 


* A. Imbert, 74 Intern. Kongr. f. Hyg. u. Demog., U1, 634. 
+ Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems (Macmillan, 1908), 515. 
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From such a beginning, the fatigue problem developed rapidly 
under cover of the laissez-faire philosophy of the last century. 
It was held by the theorists that if labor conditions became too 
severe in one factory, the laborers would leave and flock to other 
factories where more favorable conditions existed. But such 
freedom of choice was not actually open to working men and 
women, for the severe labor conditions came to prevail generally. 
In this way, under the protection of laissez faire, the fatigue 
problem came to assume amazing proportions. Thus it has 
escaped social vigilance until within the last few years, and today 
it presents almost insuperable difficulties. It has recently been 
said that among the many problems of industrial hygiene, the 
most important has hitherto been most neglected—the problem of 
industrial overstrain. Josephine Goldmark designates overfa- 
tigue as “the commonest and most subtle danger of occupation,” 
and says that in the United States this danger 
has not yet been faced nor even fairly stated; yet no one element of industry 
is more fraught with peril for workers. Indeed, overfatigue or exhaustion 
—surmenage as the French call it—affects every department of life, physical 
and economic, mental, moral. It predisposes to disease; it destroys intelli- 
gence and all the habitual restraints; it cuts down output and impairs its 
quality ; it invites industrial accidents. It affects not only workers in admit- 
tedly dangerous occupations but all workers—every man, woman, and child 
employed for excessive working hours.‘ 

The problem of fatigue in industry has at least six phases: 
(a) the relation of fatigue to industrial accidents; (b) fatigue 
and industrial inefficiency—presumably poorer work and less 
work is done in the last hour of a day’s labor than in other hours; 
(c) fatigue and contagious diseases—an overworked laboring 
man or woman is probably more susceptible to pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, than is a person whose vital resistance is 
normal; (d) fatigue and nervous diseases—the evidence indi- 
cates that long hours of feverish haste among factory workers 
lead to nervous breakdown; (e) fatigue and future generations 
—the children of overworked parents are likely to be physical 
weaklings; (f) fatigue and morals of working people—long 
hours of monotonous labor probably increases the susceptibility 
of the human organism to harmful temptations. 

* Josephine Goldmark, “The Study of Fatigue,”’ Survey (1909), XXII, 534. 
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The first phase of the general fatigue problem—with which 
this report is concerned—has not yet been formulated, as far as 
the writer is aware, as a distinct problem in itself. Investiga- 
tions relative to accidents have had largely to do with the ob- 
jective causes; while the more deep-seated and perhaps the more 
primary causes have been neglected. In spite of the advance 
which has been made in this country within recent years in the 
introduction of safety appliances and of a system of factory 
inspection, an enormous human sacrifice is annually made to 
production; herein lies the chief reason for this study. A few 
typical facts are subjoined. 

Crystal Eastman found that 526 lives were sacrificed to pro- 
duction in one year, ending June 30, 1907, in Allegheny County, 
Pa. With respect to accidents, her report says there has been 


no respite—each year has turned them out as surely as the mills 
ran full and the railroads prospered. In Allegheny County 
alone the number would reach 5,000 in ten years—enough to 
make a small city of cripples.® 

After carefully investigating the returns from the labor 
offices of nine states,” Gilbert L. Campbell finds that these reports 
show clearly that in the year 1907, for example, a total of at 
least 43.713 industrial accidents befell working-men in the states 
cited, and that 3,436 of these accidents were fatal.’ In regard 
to accidents befalling railway employees, Mr. Campbell bases 
an estimate on the statistics gathered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and states that during the seven-year period, 1902-7 
inclusive, 335,974 employees were injured and 23,895 were killed. 
Of the trainmen alone 218,082 were injured and 14,888 killed. 

In a given year the trainman has one chance in 127 of death, and one 
in 9 of injury. Seven years in the train service offer him one chance in 
18 of death, and if his place is one of average danger present a practical 
certainty of injury." 

Industry may be charged not only with extravagance of killing and 

‘Crystal Eastman, Work Accidents and the Law (Charities Pub. Com., 1910), 12. 

* These nine states are: Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsy]- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York. 

’ Gilbert L. Campbell, Industrial Accidenis and Their Compensation (Houghton Mifflin Co., 


IQI1), 10 
* Ibid., 15 
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maiming yearly thousands of workers, but it seems to choose for its victims 
many persons in the prime of manhood, normally with years of life before 
them, and with obligations but partly discharged to wives and children.” 

Approximately 30,000 wage-earners are killed by accidents 
every year and at least 500,000 more are seriously injured (in 
the United States).'‘° John B. Andrews says that industry 
“maims more men than war ever did.” Professor H. R. Seager 
states that the United States “shows every year a larger propor- 
tion of industrial accidents on its railroads and in its mines and 
factories than any other civilized land.”"'' Moreover, the re- 
sultant suffering and denial of opportunity to the wives and 
children of the daily increasing numbers of the prematurely dead 
and of the industrially maimed and handicapped fer life are 
beyond computation. Professor Henderson asks: “Who can 
set a price on mangled limbs, tortures of men caught in cog- 
wheels and bands, sawed asunder in mills, and the sorrow, 
anxiety, and despair of their impoverished families?" The 
enormous blood-tax which industry daily levies upon wage- 
earners makes necessary new forms of careful investigation of 
the causes, one of which may be fatigue. 

Difficulties arise at the outset of this inquiry. Fatigue is an 
illusive phenomenon. It varies with different workmen, with 
different kinds of work, with different days. It also appears that 
fatigue develops insidiously and often without the knowledge of 
the worker. Moreover, physiologists and psychologists disagree 
as to the nature of the fatigue processes. 

Another kind of difficulty is common. When three well- 
known social and economic writers (two Americans, one Euro- 
pean) were communicated with, and asked for the references on 
the strength of which each had published the definite statement 
that more accidents occur in the last hours of work than in other 
hours, no one of them could cite such references. One of the 
frank confessions reads: “For the statemerit you quote, I imagine 
now that I did not have at hand the European statistics, and did 

* Ibid., 21. 

‘* J. B. Andrews, “A Clinic for Industrial Diseases,” Survey, XXV, 260 


"* H. R. Seager, Social Insurance (Macmillan, 1910), 25. 
* C. R. Henderson, ‘‘ Wood-Workers and Their Dangers,’ World To-Day (1910), XLX, 972. 
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not know where to find them; or I would have been more specific 
in referring to them.” 

Attempts to collect new data are difficult. Some employers 
have established a monopoly of knowledge and of social facts— 
facts concerning which the public should know. One day in 
August, 1910, the writer explained to the attorney of a company 
employing hundreds of men that data regarding accident-hours 
were wanted. When the attorney had assured himself of the 
bona fide nature of the inquiry and that personal data, such as 
names, would be held strictly in confidence, he gave the writer 
access to accident records covering a period of years and giving 
the exact time of the accidents. A tabulation of the hours when 
these accidents occurred was scarcely begun when a high official 
of the company happened to enter the attorney’s office. Almost 
at a glance he unjustifiably read much into the situation and 
gruffly said: “This is irregular; we can’t have it.” A courteous 
explanation that the sole aim was to secure social facts elicited 
no response from this apparently anti-social individual other than 
a curt abbreviation of his first remark. 

An investigation of the relation of fatigue to industrial acci- 
dents raises difficulties which increase on every hand. On one 
side is a series of physiological and psychological phenomena ; on 
the other, an equally involved series of objective and _ social 
factors. At this point the question might easily have been raised 
as to whether further study would bring definite results. It was 
from such an attitude that further inquiry was made. A pre- 
liminary study of this phase of the general problem of fatigue in 
industry raises six important groups of questions, which will be 
considered in as many sections. 

(a) While considerable research work has been done in con- 
nection with a study of fatigue, each of the inquiries has treated 


the phenomenon more or less independently of its social signifi- 
cance. Although the physiologists and especially the psycholo- 
gists have contributed extensively to the study of fatigue,’* the 
writer has not seen a description of the manner in which and 
the extent to which fatigue is psychically related to accidents in 


" For example, the description of the investigations of Kraepelin and of his colaborers in 
the laboratory at Heidelberg fill several large volumes of the Psychologische Arbeiten. 
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industry. ‘The discussions regarding fatigue generally stop with 
analyses of subjective processes. They do not deal with fatigue 
as a social problem or consider it in relation to a special group 
of social phenomena—such as accidents.'* Is there not a need, 
then, for a concise description of what the physiologists and also 
the psychologists have discovered that may be used in a study 
of fatigue as a cause of accidents? The question that is raised 
here calls for the formulation of a law of the development of 
the fatigue processes which accompany continued work, in so 
far as they may be related to accidents. 

(b) In the next place, how does modern industrial labor affect 
the normal development of fatigue—in what ways is the devel- 
opment of the fatigue process hastened in the case of present- 
day working people, and why; and what are the observable 


circumstances under which these processes result in accidents ? (c) 


Can the subjective fatigue processes be measured by means of 
controlled experiments in terms comparable to the observable 
conditions preceding accidents, and thus be causally related to 
accidents ? 

(d¢) The fourth question is: What are the objective corre- 
lates of fatigue in terms of actual accidents, or to what extent 
do statistics of the hours when accidents occur isolate fatigue 
from the other and more evident causes? (¢) Has overfatigue 
attracted attention to itself to the extent that men of the busi- 
ness and legal world have pronounced it a cause of accidents? 
Specifically, to what extent do investigations of the causes of 
railway accidents, for example, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, isolate fatigue as a cause of accidents; and have the 
courts indicted fatigue as a cause of accidents? 

(f) In the last place, should not all the facts relative to this 
problem be brought together in a unified whole? The facts de- 
rived (1) from a study of the normal development of fatigue, 
(2) from a study of pathological fatigue under modern indus- 
rial conditions, (3) from an experimental study of fatigue under 


“* The Brief in Defense of the Ten-Hour Law for Women in Illinois (1909) by Louis D 
Brandeis, assisted by Josephine Goldmark, contains an excellent compilation of opinions from 
Europeaa and American sources regarding different social phases of the fatigue problem. The 
brief has served as a valuable reference work in the preparation of portions of sections IT, III, 
and V of this study. 
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controlled conditions, (4) from a statistical inquiry into accident- 
hours, and (5) from a compilation of legal opinion relating to 
the problem in hand—will be summarized and presented in de- 
fense of the proposition that fatigue is a cause of industrial acc1- 
dents. To the extent that the facts show that fatigue is a causal 
factor of work-accidents, a modified method of combating their 
prevalence will be necessary. One general suggestion in this con- 
nection will be made. In the next section a description of the 
development of the fatigue processes which may lead up to and 
culminate in industrial accidents will be undertaken. 


II. RELATED FATIGUE PROCESSES: 

Mosso was among the first to point out in a scientific way 
the fatal struggle between the machine-operative, subject to the 
laws of fatigue and exhaustion, and the machine itself, powerful 
and indefatigable. He designates fatigue as a chemical process. 
The earliest experiments relative to fatigue were of a chemical 
nature. 

Normal muscle-tissue has the power of changing the sugar 
brought to it by the blood into glycogen (C,H,O,—H.O 
C,H,,O,). The muscle stores away the glycogen thus formed 
and it becomes a constant constituent of a normal muscle. The 
glycogen which the muscle has stored away while resting is con- 
sumed during activity. If the activity is sufficiently prolonged, 
the glycogen disappears entirely and exhaustion of the muscle is 
likely to result. It has been shown by verified experiments that if 
most of the carbohydrate (or glycogen) be removed from the 
body of an animal, the organism gives the symptoms of “pro- 
nounced fatigue.”* The same result holds true of individual 
muscles. 

Without doubt, during muscle activity there is a constant 

* This sketch of the fatigue processes is such as appears preliminary to the formulation of 
a causal law of fatigue underlying industrial! accidents. Only the material germane to a clear 
understanding of the chapters which follow is presented here. 

*“TLe savant professeur (Mosso) nous montre la lutte inévitable fatale, entre la machine 
puissante, infatigable et aveugle et l!’ouvrier chargé de la conduire, de la guider, mais qui lui, 
organisme vivant, est soumis aux lois de la fatigue et de l'épuisement.’’—P. Langlois, Introd., 
trans. of Mosso’s La fatigue intellectuelle (Paris, 1904), 12. 
F.S. Lee, Nature of Fatigue,” Pop. Sci. Mon., LX XVI, 185, 186 
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drain upon the material from which muscle-energy is obtained.* 
There is a growing loss of power to absorb nutriment from the 
blood, and a continual tearing down without equal building up. 
After repeated muscle contractions, the processes of katabolism 
(tearing down) are in excess of those of anabolism (building 
up); and prolonged muscular activity is accompanied by an 
“exhaustion of energy-ytelding material.” It should be added 
that this exhaustion process goes on not only in the groups of 
muscles which are being visibly used, but also in the groups of 
muscles in different parts of the body which are held tense and 
unrelaxed in guiding the groups of visibly working muscles. 

Besides, the mentioned structural changes which accompany 
work® occur not only in muscles but in nerve-cells. Physio- 
logical evidence indicates that during mental and muscular ac- 
tivity nerve-cells undergo actual structural changes.° (a) The 
nucleus of the nerve-cell shows marked decrease in size; it 
changes from a smooth and round to a jagged, irregular outline; 
it loses its open, reticulate appearance. (6b) The protoplasm of 
the nerve-cell shows a slight shrinkage, and undergoes vacuola- 
tion. (c) The cell capsule suffers a decrease in the size of its 
nuclei. These results were obtained from a study of spinal 
ganglion and brain-cells electrically stimulated and of those in 
a state of fatigue produced normally. For certain of these 
nerve-cells, Hodge found that a period which varied from seven 
to twenty-four hours was necessary before the cells returned to 
their previous shape and appearance. 

Guerrini’s experiments corroborated Hodge’s results. He ex- 
amined microscopically the brain-cells of animals fatigued by 
muscular work. The more the animal had been fatigued 


the more profoundly altered the nerve-cells of its cerebral or cerebellar cor- 
tex were found to be. These are, briefly, the modifications which fatigue 


*W.H. Howell, A Text-book of Physiology (Saunders Co., 1909), 71. 

‘It is not intended to make a definite distinction here between mental and muscular 
fatigue. In all forms of hazardous labor the mental and muscular factors are both inextricably 
involved as parts of one bodily process, but of course in varying degrees. 

*See D. F. Hodge, “‘A Microscopical Study of Changes Due to Functional Activity in 
Nerve Cells,” Jour. of Morphol., VII, 95-168; also “Some Effects of Electrically Stimulating 
Ganglion Cells,” Amer. Jour. of Psych., U1, 376-402; also A. G. Levy, “‘ Fatigue of the Cerebral 
Motor Cortex,” Brit. Med. Jour. (190c), 741. 
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produces on the microscopic structure of the nerve-cell, and more evidently 
in that of the cerebral than in that of the cerebellar cortex, and most of all 
in the structure of those nerve-cells which correspond to the motor zones.’ 

This progressively exhaustive chemical process has another 
significant phase for this paper. As a result of his experiments, 
Ranke came to the belief that certain substances which inhibited 
the power of muscular contraction were formed as a result of 
the chemical processes occurring during contraction. He named 
these, “fatigue substances” (“‘ermiidenden Stoffe” ).* 

In the extracts of normal muscle, parcolactic acid (C,H 
is found but slightly, while the amount greatly increases during 
muscle activity. Mosso calls attention to the fact that before 
the close of the i&8th century Lavoisier and Sequin, by a series 
of memorable chemical analyses, demonstrated that muscular 
work increased the amount of carbonic acid eliminated from the 


system. <A laborer expires nearly twice as much carbon dioxid 


during a working day as during a resting day. The carbon 
dioxid results from the oxidation of the carbon found in the 
constituents of the muscle. Monopotassium phosphate (IK H.,PO, ) 
is another of the important and definitely determined fatigue sub- 
stances.” These substances seemed to be formed also in the 
nerve-cell during activity.'® 

In the next place, the fatigue substances mentioned exert a 

poisonous and paralysing effect upon the whole organism. Both 
parcolactic acid and carbon dioxid “when in any but small quan- 
tity are inimical to protoplasmic activity, and furthermore, 
a muscle under their influence shows the very same physical 
symptoms that are shown by a muscle fatigued through work.” 
\fter investigating a large amount of testimony from physicians 
and physiologists, both European and American, Brandeis and 
Goldmark state: 

They [the unexpelled products of fatigue] circulate in the blood, poison- 
ing brain and nervous system, muscles, glands, and other organs until normally 
removed by the oxygen of the blood, by the liver or kidneys. .... When 
they exceed their physiological or normal amount, exhaustion results. 

? Guido Guerrini, ‘‘ Preliminary Account of the Influence of Fatigue on the Structure of 
the Nerve-Cells,”’ Lancet, II, 1087. 

* J. Ranke, Tetanus (Leipzig, 1865), chap. xv, “‘ Die einzelnen ermiidenden Stoffe.”’ 


* Howell, op. cit., 70 ** Ibid., 130. 
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In extreme instances of overexertion death results, not from sheer ex 
haustion of the heart, but from chemical poisoning due to the unexpelled 
products of fatigue.” 

In this connection, Dr. H. B. Favill says: 

Any living organism will die promptly if the waste products (including 
the fatigue substances) from its life processes accumulate. . . . . Laboratory 
research, verified by many competent observers, indicates that there are 
created in the process of muscular work.... : substances of a nature dis 
tinctly potsonous.? 

Besides the fatigue substances mentioned, Weichardt states 
that muscular contraction produces a definite toxin (keno- 
toxin).’* He found kenotoxin in the muscle juices (‘“Muskel- 
preszsaft’’); and in addition to the known fatigue substances. 
When injected into an animal, kenotoxin produces fatigue; in 
large doses it causes death (‘‘wirkte er ermudend und in groszen 
Doses, todtlich’’). Weichardt has definitely isolated both keno- 
toxin and its antitoxin (“beide Substanzen, habe ich isoliert 
dargestellt und zu ausgedehnten Versuchsreihen verwendet” ). 
These results have been verified by Dr. Wolff-Eisner.'* They add 
weight to the fact that the known fatigue substances possess a 
toxic and paralyzing nature. 

It appears that the fatigue poisons accumulate first, not in 
the muscles actually moving but in the groups of tense, non- 
moving muscles, which are used in guiding the given activity. 
These muscles are poorly irrigated. But sooner or later the 
fatigue substances accumulate in the moving muscles, even though 
these are better irrigated. The toxins also circulate in the blood 
throughout the body. Howell describes the twofold chemical 
process accompanying work as (a) an exhaustion of energy- 
yielding material, and (b) an accumulation of the products of 
katabolism (the fatigue substances).'° Verworn refers to the 

"L. D. Brandeis (assisted by Josephine Goldmark), Brief in Defense of the Ten-Hour Law 
for Women (Ill., 1900), 77, 78. 

" H. B. Favill, “The Toxin of Fatigue,” Survey, XXIV, 769 

W. Weichardt, ‘‘Ueber das Ermiidungstoxin und Antitoxin,’’ Minch. med. W ochenschr., 
LI, 2122-26, LII, 1234-36; “‘Ermiidungs- und Ueberermiidungsmaszmethoden,”’ Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschr. f. éffentl. Gesundheits pfl., XX XIX, 324-34. 

* See A. Wolff-Eisner, ‘‘ Ueber Ermiidungs- und Reduktionstoxine,” Centralbl. f. Bakteriol., 
1 Abt., XL, 634-44. 

*S Howell, op. cit., 71. 
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using up of energy-yielding material as culminating in “Erschdp- 
fung’’—a literal exhaustion; and to the production of fatigue 
substances as resulting in a state of “Ermudung.”'® The change 
that takes place in the reaction of an active muscle, in the size of 
an active nerve-cell, and in the amount of waste material thrown 
off by the organism when it becomes active, leaves little room 
to doubt that there is a direct relation between structural changes 
and activity. 

This conclusion brings up the related functional changes ac- 
companying work. For the purpose of this study, the fatigue 
process may be treated as centering around the objective phe- 
nomenon of increasing muscular inaccuracy. Because of the 
using up of muscle material and because of the accumulation in 
the muscles of the fatigue-toxins, a given group of working mus- 
cles gradually become less able to respond to the demands made 
upon them by the psychical-neural apparatus. If rapidly repeated 
stimuli of equal strengths at equal intervals be applied to a mus- 
cle, it is found that at first the contractions increase in extent 
(forming the “treppe”), that after a certain period the contrac- 
tions begin to diminish steadily in height until finally the muscle 
will fail to respond to the stimulus. This progressive loss of ir- 
ritability in the muscle, caused by repeated activity, has been 
designated as fatigue.'? 

Ergograph experiments (where the stimulation of the muscle 
is not artificial, but voluntary ) show that after a state of complete 
fatigue has been reached with a given task, a very long interval 
is necessary for the muscle to make complete recovery.'* Mosso 
lays stress on the fact that Professor Maggiora proved that two 
hours’ rest is necessary before the fatigue traces are completely 
removed from the flexor muscles of the fingers after they have 
been exhausted by a series of contractions in the ergograph.'® 

Maggiora found that the last smaller contractions of muscles 
are more exhaustive than the first large contractions.*° After 


*© Max Verworn, Allgemeine Physiologie (Jena, 1909), 557. 


Howell, op. cit., 34, 35- 
8 [bid., 49. The ergograph is a special instrument devised by Mosso, by means of which 


the muscle is given a specific work to do, such as lifting a weight. 


** A. Mosso, Fatigue (Paris, 1904), trans. by the Drummonds, 150. 
** A. Maggiora, “‘ Ueber die Gesetze der Ermiidung,”’ Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol. (1890), 213. 
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muscles are completely fatigued, still further efforts to contract 
them greatly prolong the period of complete recovery. Work 
which calls for contractions of tired muscles is much more in- 
jurious (“viel schadlicher”) than greater muscular tasks under 
normal conditions.*!  Verworn states that a fatigued muscle re- 
quires a considerably longer time (‘“‘unvergleichlich mehr Zeit”’ ) 
for relaxation than does a normal muscle.**_ It is the long in- 
terval of recovery, a period unduly long for the removal of the 
katabolic products due to the activity of a single muscle, which 
leads to the belief already cited that fatigue is partly due to con- 
sumption of muscle-material itself, which has‘to be replaced by 
anabolic or building-up processes before the muscle is entirely 
free from fatigue effects.** 

Other things being equal, the rate at which the working mus- 
cle becomes less responsive to stimulation depends (a) upon the 
rapidity and (b) upon the difficulty of the given piece of work. 
Kronecker found that the more rapid is the rhythm in which mus- 
cular contractions are produced, the more rapidly does the height 
of these contractions diminish; and vice versa.** By using the 
ergograph, Winfield S. Hall found that if a muscle be given a 
load proportional to the actual strength of the muscle and if 
the muscle be allowed to rest from the strain of the weight 
during the period of relaxation, the time of the fatiguing process 
may be indefinitely prolonged.*° 

Not only do working muscles become less able to respond to 
stimulation because of fatigue, but they receive less and less effi- 
cient stimulation from the psychical-neural apparatus. It appears 
that with the exhaustion of energy-giving material and with the 
accumulation of the toxic fatigue substances in the parts used 
and in those portions of the muscles located at any place in the 
body that are under tension in guiding the activity of the mus- 
cles that are working, inhibitory impulses ascend along the affer- 
ent fibers, with which every muscle and tendon is supplied, to 

" Ibid., 211. * Max Verworn, op. cil., 548. 

W. H. Howell, op. cit., 71. 

* See C.S. Yoakum, An Experimental Study of Fatigue (The University of Chicago Press, 


1909), 3- 
** W.S. Hall, Bulletin (Northwestern Medical School, Chicago). 
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the motor centers of the cortex and cord. Myers says that the 
afferent fibers running from the muscular (and other) tissues 
of the body to terminate around the cells of the motor nuclei of 
the cord, bulb, and mid-brain, play an important part in reflexly 
co-ordinating muscular action.*® The various motor centers of 
the cord which control the movements of flexion and extension 
are alternately excited or inhibited, owing to the play upon them 
of afferent impulses peripherally derived from the movements 
themselves. Whatever disturbs these afferent impulses disturbs 
muscular co-ordinations. The using up of muscle material and 
the accumulation of fatigue substances appear to increase the 
inhibitory action of afferent impulses. 

The neural apparatus also becomes less efficient in guiding 
the working muscles because of the structural changes going on 
in the nerve-cells. Dearborn says that nerve-cells do become ex- 
hausted progressively, however slowly, even in cases where their 
blood-supply is ample and their vigor normal.** Tigerstedt says 
that by a method especially adapted to the purpose it may be 
shown that the nervous mechanism is being greatly strained be- 
fore there is any sign of fatigue in the external work done.** 
In summing up the situation regarding nerve-cell fatigue, it may 
be said that it seems probable that under normal conditions some 
portions of the nerve centers remain in more or less constant 
activity during the day without showing a marked degree of 
fatigue, just as muscles remain in a more or less continuous state 
of contraction throughout the waking period.?® But when the 
nerve centers are strongly stimulated the fatigue is more marked 
“because the processes of repair in the nerve centers cannot then 


20 


keep pace with the processes of consumption of materials. 

Another factor which affects the efficiency of the neural appa- 
ratus in guiding the active muscles, has been mentioned, namely, 
the poisoning and paralyzing effect of the fatigue substances 


* C_S. Myers, Experimental Psychology (Longmans, Green & Co., 1909), 186. 

7G. V. N. Dearborn, ‘On the Fatigue of the Nerve Centers,” Psych. Rev., IX, 182; see 
also W. H. Burnham, ‘The Problem of Fatigue,’ Amer. Jour. of Psych., XTX, 385. 

*R. Tigerstedt, A Text-book of Human Physiology (Appleton, 1906), trans. by Murlin, 
440. 

* Howell, op. cit., 138 Ibid. 
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which circulate through the brain and other centers of control. 
The structural and functional fatigue changes which have been 
described may be briefly summarized at this point. Not only do 
muscles become less responsive to stimulation (because of the 
using up of energy-giving material and because of the paralyzing 
effects upon them of the fatigue substances), but the muscles 
receive less and less efficient stimulation from the neural appa- 
ratus (because of the effects upon the neural apparatus by the 
inhibitory impulses from both the tense and the moving muscles, 
by the structural changes in the spinal ganglion and central nerve- 
cells, and by the poisonous fatigue substances circulating through 
the higher neural centers ). 

The combined effects of these forces result in increasing mus- 
cular inaccuracy. Muscular co-ordinations become seriously ham- 
pered and irregular. The loss of control over the muscular 
co-ordinations consists first in “the immeasurably short shifts 
and ‘blockings’ of the more finely adjusted musculature 
on to the grossest muscular contractions that finally cease to 
respond to the effort of the will.”™' 

Loss of muscle control as indicated by the progress from 
blocking of the more finely adjusted musculature on to failure 
to make the grossest muscular contractions is not adequately 


represented by a continuous descending slant. Increasing fatigue 
when brought to the notice of the worker leads to temporary 


spurts, that is to say, to an increase in the volitional strain or at- 
tention which he brings to bear on his task. Although the fatigue 
process may go on for a time unnoticed, it sooner or later appears 
in consciousness in the form of “sensations.’” These sensations 
may arise first as feelings of effort, then as feelings of strain, 
then as sensations of fatigue.** The fatigue sensations are warn- 
ings. They indicate that the organism demands “a shift in the 
working mechanism.” By tremendous effort, a fatigued worker 
may for a short time bring to his labor a striking degree of vo- 
litional attention. 

These spurts appear irregularly, and there are alternating 
and irregular periods of depression or bad spells when the worker 


* Yoakum, op. cil., 114. Tbid., 117 
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is less able to give attention and when the co-ordinations are less 
likely to be correct than during the periods of volitional strain. 
Beyond doubt, the periods of depression are due to flagging 
interest and increasing fatigue.** Hence, during uninterrupted 
work and as soon as fatigue effects predominate over skill due to 
practice, there sets in an irregularly decreasing control over mus- 
cle co-ordinations. The time at which fatigue is likely to over- 
come practice during a given period of work depends among other 
things upon the rate and difficulty of the work, as already noted, 
for the given individual. At the beginning of a period of unin- 
terrupted work there is likely to be uncertain muscle control, due 
to the necessity of getting “warmed up” and occasionally to 
nervous excitement attendant upon beginning a piece of work. 
Then for a certain length of time the muscle control is likely 
to be good—due to practice effects.** When practice gain is 
overcome by fatigue effects, then muscular inaccuracy becomes 
a developing and important factor. During this period effort is 
expended in waves of force that approximate what Treves calls 
the irregular progress of mental fatigue rather than the regular 
decline of muscle power.* 

Muscular inaccuracies may be of two kinds: one may keep up 
with the rhythm of work and make spatial maladjustments; or 
one may make accurate spatial movements, and fall behind the 
rhythm; or one may do both. Thus muscular inaccuracies may 
be not only of a spatial nature, but may involve a time element as 
well. Mosso says: 

The time of physiological reaction .... is the name given to the inter- 
val between the occurrence of an electric spark, for instance, and our giving 
some sign of having perceived it, say by touching an electric button on which 
our hand rests. This short space of time... . represents the delay which 
takes place before we take account of one of the most simple forms of per- 
ception. .... Fatigue has great influence on the duration of this reaction 
time. When such measurements are repeated without an interval for rest, 
the time before the response is given gradually increases.” 

Myers, op. cit., 194. 

“A. Binet, La fatigue iniellectuelle (Paris, 1898), 334; also E. Kraepelin, Philos. Studien, 
XIX, 459-507. 

48 Yoakum, op. cit., 42 


* Mosso, op. cit., 205. 
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A delay in promptness of reaction” and a greater number of 
faults of memory and attention are noticeable after fatigue.** 
It is almost impossible to be attentive when the brain, for in- 
stance, is fatigued.** The length of time that ordinarily elapses 
before one responds with the hand, for example, to a touch 
on the foot may be doubled as a result of the effects of fatigue on 
attention.*” 

The effect of fatigue on attention—which is such an impor- 
tant factor in failure to make accurate muscular co-ordinations- 
appears to have its basis in the difficulty of maintaining the ten- 
sions which are guiding the given activity. It is not possible to 
maintain one set of tensions long without physiological changes 
taking place. And any physiological changes may while they 
are still subconscious be the “cue” for a change of attention to 
some other topic of thought, a change which may involve a new 
set of tensions—and thus the process continues. Or, the physio- 
logical changes referred to may come to consciousness in the 
form of sensations of fatigue, and in this case there is a change 
of attention to the point of origin or to the sensations themselves, 
and vigilance over muscular movements is temporarily suspended. 

In the case of monotonous division of labor where the work- 
man must attend continually to one single uninteresting point or 
part of a machine the same neural-muscular apparatus must be 
used, the same tensions must be maintained. The difficulty of 
maintaining this situation with little if any variation becomes 
increasingly great. If the task in hand requires constant atten- 
tion, increasing muscular inaccuracy is likely to result—-imme- 
diately due to the effects of fatigue on attention. The degree of 
muscular inaccuracy is determined partly by the inability of mus- 
cles to respond—according to their state of wear and tear and 
to the amount of fatigue substances which have accumulated 
and partly by the inability of the neural apparatus to attend to 

7 “Reaction time includes such phenomena as (a) the latent period in the sense organ, 
(6) time of transmission along the afferent nerve, (c) resultant processes within the central 
nervous system, (d) time of transmission along the efferent nerve, and (e) the latent period in 
the muscle.” —J. M. Cattell, ‘The Time Taken by Cerebral Operations,’’ Mind, XI, 230 

*Z. Treves, “Dans quelle mesure peut-on, par des méthodes physiologiques, étudier la 
fatigue,” etc., 13 Cong. Intern. d’ Hyg. et Demog., V, sec. 4, Ques. 3, Pp. 37- 

Mosso, op. cit., 198. Ibid., 205. 
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the movements of the given muscles—according to the number 
of and the state of the tensions which can be relied upon in 
guiding the given activity.*? 

Muscular inaccuracy is increased especially where the regula 
effects of fatigue on attention are augmented by a general con- 
dition of overfatigue of the whole system, that is to say, by a 
state of chronic overfatigue. Pathological fatigue also results in 
“increasing inaccuracy of judgment,’*? which in turn increases 
muscular inaccuracy. Overwork blunts all the psychic activities 
and diminishes sensibility ; and hence diminishes the precision of 
movements and the exactness of the rhythm.** 

It has been pointed out in this section that uninterrupted mus- 
cular work results in using up of energy-yielding material of 
muscles and of nerve-cells, and in the accumulation of toxic 
waste substances, with an accompanying decrease in muscle irrita- 
bility and activity, and inability of the neural apparatus to attend 
to muscle movements, i.e., with a corresponding and increasing 
irregularity in the co-ordination of muscular action. The rate 
at which these various phases of the fatigue process takes place 
is dependent on the rate and difficulty—including monotony— 
of the given task. 

If stated in terms of the subjective conditions which the 
writer believes quite generally precede accidents, a summary of 
this chapter may. be given psychological expression. The re- 
sultant and germane law of fatigue is: Uninterrupted muscular 
activity is accompanied by inaccurate muscular co-ordinations, 
which increase irregularly and at a rate largely determined by 
the speed and relative difficulty of the activity for the given 
individual, 

* See Yoakum, op. cit., 99-124; also Myers, op. cit., 186 ff. 

“ E. W. Scripture, “‘ Researches in Reaction Time,” Yale Studies, IV, 12-16, 69-75 


“ J. de Moor, 13. Intern. Kong. f. Hyg. u. Demog., Pt. I, 5, sec. 4, ques. 3, Pp. 9. 
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SOME DEFINITIONS OF INDIVIDUALISM' 


EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS 
Lewis Institute, Chicago 


We are to consider various meanings of one word. When 
you hear a word, say the noise “marks,” you don’t know 
whether it means Karl Marx, finger marks, trade marks, silver 
marks, Goldmarcks, or Hart, Schaffner & Marx. So much de- 
pends on the situation and the grace of God! A printed word 
is a “set of marks,” but is a “Set of Marx” only a word? It 
is to some folks. 

Now the word individual means indivisible. It means a 
unit. We got it from Cicero, who got it by translating the 
Greek word atomos, “atom,” into individuum. Atomism and 
individualism are the same word, only an atom is now a thing, 
and an individual a person. Why this division of meaning? 
And why does Webster give seven meanings to individualism? 
And why does one of Webster’s individualisms refer to lichens 
and not to men? 

Because wherever a scientific unit is employed there is logi- 
cally some sort of individualism. Therefore there are hundreds 
of possible individualisms, from which I now beg you to grant 
me an arbitrary number, say nineteen. Laugh gently while I 
name them. Our nineteen individualisms shall be termed: ar- 
tistic; religious; monistic, pluralistic, solipsistic, specialistic ; sym- 
biotic, Darwinian, cellular; absolute and relative; energic and 
atomic ; atomistic, immediate, social ; socialistic, anarchistic, inter- 
mediate. It grieves me to hear you laugh so hard, but you may 
as well laugh now, for with this fearsome nineteen I propose to 
erase the hard and fast line drawn by some of you between indi- 
vidualists and socialists. 

Consider now the meaning of the termination -ism. Solipsism 
is only a theory, hypnotism only a practice, barbarism only a 

*A popular lecture delivered before the Young People’s Socialist League of Chicago, 
January 8, 1911. 
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state. But individualism may be either a theory, a practice, 
or a state, or conceivably all three at once. So we may theoreti- 
cally multiply our nineteen by three, which will give us 
fifty-seven. This number suggests to all of us the number 
of “Heinz’s varieties of pickles.” The classification begins to 
look like a put-up-job, and I now confess that such it is. | 
have usually called myself some sort of individualist, but | 
wish to pour just enough ridicule on individualism to show 
that it is a fluid and inexact term. 

We may begin to qualify by distinguishing artistic indi- 
vidualism. Artists are always talking about it. They say that 
the important thing is individuality. Emerson constantly uses 
individualism and individuality as synonyms. Artists go so 
far as to call an idiosynerasy an individualism. 

Certainly the great artists are very unlike. You cannot 
mistake Homer for Dante, or Sophocles for Shakspere, or 
Raphael for Michelangelo, or Bach for Chopin, or the author 
of Genesis for the author of the Origin of Species. Each man 
is unduplicated. With each died an individual magic. 

Or rather, the magic lives on. Look at the influence of 
these men. Homer made the Olympian religion. Shakspere 
has taught kings how to speak and lovers how to make love 
He has educated more men than the schools. His imaginary 
Hamlet is ten times more real and important than the historical 
prince of that name. 

Yet Homer is a social organ. He is the voice of early 
Greece. Various poets and many folktales are imbedded in 
him. He is not an original author in the modern sense. Gene- 
sis is the work of successive generations of authors. Genesis 
records successive revisions of ideals. So does Darwin—in 
a less literal but equally true sense. But Genesis could not 
have been written in Greece, or Homer in Palestine; each has 
a racial individuality. 

The individuality of artists is evolutionary. Giotto, Raphael, 
Michelangelo—that is the necessary historical order. Giotto 
teaches Raphael that spirituality must be homelike. Raphael 
shows what can be done to represent a perfect balance of soul 
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and body. Raphael leaves nothing for Michelangelo to be great 
in save anatomy. Shakspere is not merely Shakspere—he is 
also the quintessence of his predecessors, from Marlowe to the 
first monk who wrote a miracle play. As the playwright Synge 
says: “All art is collaboration.” 

Artistic individuality is group individuality, and in our day 
the groups are growing smaller, so that individuality is often 
eccentricity. Now that Tolstoi has gone, there is hardly a. liv- 
ing author who makes a lofty appeal to all classes. There 
seems to be in art a certain atomistic tendency. Under the 
influence of science, art can be imagined as reduced to a terribly 
individualistic status. Perhaps nothing would be left but portrait- 
making. We might get so scientific as to see in our children no 
individual beauty, but only the young of a certain selfish animal. 
Still, we should probably have their tintypes taken, because any 
child may show individual peculiarities that are biologically sig- 
nificant. 

But this is a gloomy view. Let us believe that the intensely 
individualizing experiences of emotion and beauty will never 
go out of fashion. We may object to portraits that cost ten 
thousand apiece, when other people’s children can't get their 
picture taken at all except by the prison photographer. But 
really it is no crime to love the looks of one’s own child. Let 
us hope that as the public attains a wider vision it may be 
trusted to read universal interests into the artist’s work, how- 
ever individual that may be. Did you see in a Christmas maga- 
zine that picture of a woman standing beneath the stars, on 
the roof of a tenement house? She held her baby in her arms. 
The Madonna—here again, here always! Some of you per- 
haps think that such a picture is useless; some of you would 
rather have a universal strike, and let all the artists and para- 
sites and middlemen stand aside. But there will never be a 
universal strike in which the woman and child will not be the 
central figure. 

The musical genius of the future will not be crudely indi- 
vidual, as too many musical geniuses now are. The music of 
Tristan and Isolde is immensely fashionable, because it frees a 
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certain type of strong man and woman from large interests and 
responsibilities, and individualizes for them their turbulent crude 
feelings. But there will some day be a type of music which 
will be the most important form of art—the most disciplined, 
most elevated, most subtle, most expressive of all the arts. 

The poetic genius of the future Swinburne will not be spent 
in vain cries and confused longings, as it was in our day, but 
will make for a definite social end. The Shelley of the future 
will not be a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain. He will stand on earth, not rapt 
above the pole. He will sing the hymns ot humanity. But he 
must be left free to sing in his own way. Social control must 
not make him a parasite either of capital or of the mob. In 
exchange for freedom his art will purify, exalt, and calm the 
collective spirit which it individualizes. 

As to religious individualism, its historical course is as 
follows. [arly religion is conventional and tyrannical to a 
high degree. The tribe selects the priest and forces the office 
on him. Then a prophet arises, a strong individual who criti- 
cizes the formalism of priest and people. He is stoned to death 
by the mob. The next generation finds in that prophet its own 
voice, and builds a fine sepulcher for him. The painful process 
is repeated indefinitely, producing finer individualities and 
larger solidarities. 

It comes clearly into light in Palestine. The nation is a 
chosen people, a solidarity which is safe, as it thinks, and may 
do as it pleases. A Jeremiah warns it that it is not safe unless 
it acts with corporate responsibility. The prophecy comes true, 
and the brains of Israel are plucked out by the Babylonian 
eagle. Then Jeremiah repudiates the nation and preaches indi- 
vidual responsibility and private worship. Later the nation 
attains a church solidarity, and the Pharisee flourishes. Jesus 
repeats the process of Jeremiah, on a scale and with a quality 
supremely spiritual. He values the individual above all things, 
yet he prays for a new solidarity. “When thou prayest, enter 
into thine inner chamber, and pray, Thy Kingdom come.” For 
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driving home such views as this, Jesus meets the usual fate of 
prophets. 

Then a church is built on his tomb, and attains a majestic 
political solidarity. But this solidarity has broken down through 
the criticisms of a long series of individualists, and the present 
tendency of Christianity is almost atomistic. Possibly all the 
churches will be disintegrated before a new religious solidarity, 
based on full recognition of modern science and social problems, 
really begins to be established. Some such solidarity will in- 
evitably return. As Joubert said: “There can be no good time 
in the future which is unlike the good times of the past.” 

All faith in progress seems to me religious in the sense that 
it involves an ideal which none of the special sciences by itself 
warrants. The impulse to live and hope is without warrant in 
the meaningless changes of energy. When a bunch of carbons 
and colloids stands up and proclaims that “he” is a person, we 
get a kind of wholeness that is more than its parts. This new 
individual in nature proposes to live and beget his kind and im- 
prove society, and trust blindly to the universe to warrant his 
insolence. He does this without scientific warrant in any spe- 
cial sense. He does it by demanding that the sciences shall 
serve the whole man. He has a faith which turns science into a 
subordinate thing, an instrument. Astronomy takes away the 
ancient world in which man was the center, and man retorts by 
calling on the whole starry universe to set his little watch by. 
You cannot down him, this atom with infinite p:etensions. 

Whenever religion becomes a religion of physics, belief in 
the value of the human individual languishes. The Hindoos 
had algebra and physics while your ancestors and mine were 
still unable to count their fingers with accuracy. Consequently 
Hindoo philosophy reduces a man to his proper physical rank 
as an atom in the universe. Consequently the late Swami Vive- 
kanada—in spite of his practical efforts to help India—said in 
Chicago: “All this talk about a millennium is nonsense. Men’s 
efforts to help each other are like the running of white mice in 
a circular cage.” That is Hindoo atomism, against which young 


India is now struggling. 
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Contrast it with Semitic individualism. The atom becomes 
a microcosm. The Semite wants the earth. Mark Twain says 
that the British are mentioned in the Bible: “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.”” But Moses was the 
original meek man. Yet this Semitism, purified as Judaism, is 
a noble individualism, and remains a constant warning against 
all Hindoo willingness to treat man as one of the mere atoms 
which his brain creates. 

In philosophy the word individualism has two uses. It 
means solipsism, and it means what is called Leibnitzean monad- 
ism. Solipsism is the theory that the self knows only itself. 
Solipsism is the bogey-man of philosophy. No one calls him- 
self a solipsist, but most philosophers suspect other philosophers 
of falling into this error. Leibnitzean monadism is the doctrine 
that the world is composed of monads, certain indivisibles of 
different degrees of self-direction. A chemical element is a 
monad showing psychoid affinities for other elements. <A 
crystal is a monad having enough self-direction to assume geo- 
metrical forms. Plants, animals, men are monads. Everything 
is a monad or a group of monads. 

Leibnitz is one of the philosophers who think that the uni- 
verse is divisible into more than one center of causation. He 
is one of the so-called pluralists. The pluralists cannot believe 
that all beings are of one kind, or that all are utterly dependent 
moments in a great unitary system. They do not find any one 
formula that will express the whole of reality. Not to carry 
the matter back to Greek days, we may say that Hobbes, Locke. 
Berkeley, Hume were pluralists, and that in our own time 
men like Bergson and James are such. For the purpose of the 
evening we may call such men pluralistic individualists. These 
philosophers believe that the universe is still in the making, 
and that various individuals are contributing their share. 

But suppose you believe that the universe is of one stuff, 
a closed system, a perfect and finished thing or act or person 
in which or in whom there is only seeming imperfection. Sup- 
pose you believe that the universe is so perfect that it needs no 
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God, or that God is so perfect that he never has a new thought 
Then you entertain a monistic individualism of some sort. You 
think of the sum-total of reality as one indivisible individual. 
In fact you don’t speak of sum-totals at all, for your universe 
isn't made up by addition. It is the unit, undivided eternally. 
If you think it is a godless system, then the universe is to you a 
thing, an atom. If you think it a divine system, then your indi- 
vidual is God, in whom we live and move and have our being, 
possessing no selfhood independent of his. And if you think of 
your Infinite Indivisible not as a thing or as a person, but as in- 
scrutable pure being which somehow gets manifested as appear- 
ance and reality, then you are some sort of an absolutist. As the 
distinguished absolutist Bradley says : ““There is nothing which, to 
speak properly, is individual or perfect, except the Absolute.” 

It is a fascinating thing to compare a true monist like Spi- 
noza with a true pluralist like Leibnitz. One spends his life 
in a single room, concentrating his thought on the indivisibility 
of the indivisible. He is excommunicated and all that, but 
nobody who knows him doubts his sincerity. The other is 
known in every city of Europe: has more than a thousand cor- 
respondents; reveals new and rich possibilities in every known 
science: invents that amazingly useful thing, the calculus of 
infinitesimals; and is mistrusted by nearly everybody as too 
pliable, versatile, tolerant, sympathetic, and various. Conse- 
quently both men end alike—in having small funerals. 

As we come to the sciences we note that there are many, 
and that new ones are being formed every year. Science tends 
to specialize in every direction, so that one specialist hardly 
knows what another is talking about. Let us call this tendency 
specialistic individualism. It creates by abstraction a thousand 
worlds out of one. The scientific imagination, focused on the 
world, can shut out the whole of the reality except some thin 
system in which it is interested. 

Turn the light of imagination on the earth, which is boom- 
ing along toward the star Vega at the rate of nineteen miles a 
second. We are already a hundred miles nearer Vega than we 
were when that sentence began, but we can hold the projectile 
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steadily in view. Now shut out everything but botany, and you 
see a green world. The oceans disappear, but the vast film of 
seaweed remains, and the earth is a study in greens, varied by 
the laws of plant distribution. Let this abstraction cease and 
the green earth slip back into the whole. Draw out now the 
geological system of truth, and you see the tektosphere blocked 


out in granite reds, coal blacks, marble whites, limestone grays, 
marl blues, while the whole transparent solid is filled with the 
lines of strata. Change the abstraction again. The geological 
world slips back where it belongs, and you see the meteoro- 
logical world only. You see only the atmosphere, a great deli- 
cate bubble rippling with storms and threaded with isothermal 
curves. And by changing from light to light you can draw 
out a thousand worlds, one after the other. This is the process 
of the sciences. This is systematized abstraction. It gives a 
series of utopias, worlds each of which is theoretically har- 
monious. No one man lives in many of these worlds. The 
Judean prophets lived in an ethical system, and could not see 
the geological world, though the cretaceous limestone beneath 
their feet, a stone made of shells, was a silent invitation to them 
all the time. You live in America. So does the Greek fruit- 
seller around the corner, but are you and he really in the same 


country ? 

Turn once more to our dissolving views of the world, and 
take things mathematically. All the colors and forms disappear 
and we seem to gaze on a blank. But groping in our memories 
we can find at least the circumference of the earth, a line in- 
closing space. There is that one quantity, and we reach the 
idea of an absolute unity. But we recall that the solid world 
was full of lines. Back they come into the picture, crossing 
and recrossing in every possible kind of group. We can single 
out any group and call it a one. Evidently any group of things 
can be treated provisionally as an individual. So we arrive at 
an absolute and a provisional individualism. We can single 


out the coastline of our country and say, the United States is R 
one. Or we can trace the lines of the states and say, the United { 
States are divided by lines—color lines for example. 
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Now out of the absolute and provisional units of this mathe- 
matical utopia very complex special systems can be built up. 
A geometrician can get so far away from an algebraist that the 
two can hardly be invited out to dinner together with any as- 
surance of a good time. On the other hand, each of these won- 
derful fellows drew his abstractions from the real world, and 
knows that sooner or later his system will have to dip back into 
life and be of practical service. ‘This consciousness draws the 
mathematicians together and tends to socialize the different sys- 
tems. Everywhere you see mathematics being applied. Some 
individual problem may summon arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
calculus all in one stroke. And there is no end in sight to the 
possibilities of applied mathematics. The mechanical world, 
the biological, the psychological, the sociological all cry out: 
Come and measure me. So there will be chronometry and bi- 
ometry and psychometry and statistics ad infinitum. You can’t 
prevent this. You don’t want to prevent it. You want to see 
how far mathematics may be soundly applied. If the figures 
prove imperfect, why, calculations will have to be done over, 
and that will help to solve the question of what the race will 
busy itself about after everybody becomes financially independ- 
ent. There will always remain pretty problems, for instance 
the calculus of love. 

Shift the abstracting imagination to the world of physics. 
Some of the geometrical lines remain fixed, some begin to move 
in complex ways, for this is a world of “apparent” rest and 
“real” motion. Light dawns on the scene, and shadows and 
colors and luminous solids appear. Heat steals toward us. 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole. And we ask, Where 
are the individuals in this picture? What are the units? We 
are told that there are many, some visible, some invisible, 
some immediately practical, some only remotely practical. There 
are quantitative units of acceleration, velocity, mass, inertia, 
momentum, pressure, surface, volume, work, magnetism, electro- 
magnetism, and electrostatics. And these are all reducible to 
units of energy. Perhaps as nearly indivisible a unit as any in 
the tiny erg. It takes more than thirteen million ergs to equal 
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a foot-pound. I fear we must allow the term energic individu- 
alism to cover all this variety of units. 

The specialists are welcome to them. I tremble to think 
how many ergs you are spending in the effort to make head 
or tail of this lecture. Why, considered from the simon-pure 
energic point of view, there is nobody in this room except ergs. 
You lift a hand, and have the audacity to call it your individual 
hand, but it is as public a thing as the moon in the sky. Its 
lines of energy, that pass through it and make it, extend beyond 
the thought of man. That little girl you met as she came home 
from the factory by starlight has no individuality in this per- 
fect utopia of physical law. She is the energic universe itself, 
functioning in one sad little equilibrium. Yet why sad? Strains 
and tensions cannot feel. The starlight that falls upon her en- 
ables her to look up at you. But if you want the “reality” of 
that act, say now that certain rays which started ten thousand 
years ago from those burning suns are being reflected back by 
way of a crystalline lens. Theoretically they bring her now the 
sights which were enacted on the fixed stars before Babylon flour- 
ished or Egypt was. But this little queen of space is not 
amused. She wants less starlight and more sunlight; fewer 
ergs and more energy; less physics and more physician. She 
wants physical individualism not as a utopia but as a practice. 
She will gladly exchange her abstract infinity for a little benefi- 
cent adjustment of the laws of heat and light. 

Abstract now the theory of chemistry. The chemical world 
is also a world of energy, but it uses some eighty kinds of it. 
These “elements”? might be called the chemical individuals, ex- 
cept that they rest on the old Greek atomism modernized. Apply 
the atomic microscope and you have a world of whirling dust 
or birdshot. These individuals are minute particles, imagined, 
not seen; calculated, not observed; weighed in terms of the 
lightest; capable of being reduced to energic terms and read 
as systems, but roughly true as individuals and possessed of 
Wirklichkeit. By measuring them and their affinities the 
chemist acquires some control of them. He can make a poison 
which will destroy a child’s life in three seconds; or an anti- 
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toxin which will save him from diphtheria in three hours. That 
medicine was worked out by Behring and Kitasuto, a German 
and a Japanese. It has saved thousands of British and American 
boys. England and America can arm these boys with rifles 
and direct them to destroy the relatives of Behring and Kita- 
suto. Chemical individualism is very practical. 

In biology what is actually known as individualism is the 
reverse of atomism. It is the combined life of two organisms 
which look like one. A lichen is an alga surrounded by a 
fungus, and this common life or symbiosis may endure for cen- 
turies. I will call this, symbiotic individualism. But what is 
the true biological individual? Is it the stamen, the pistil, the 
flower, the bush, or the stalk? Is it the coral polyp, or that 
beautiful stone paperweight of yours made of a thousand polyps ? 
And were the Siamese twins one individual or two? 

Of course in the higher forms of life everybody knows an 
individual animal when he sees it. A hundred years ago nat- 
uralists thought they knew species quite as definitely. A species 
was a special creation and a fixed unit. It had a sort of divine 
individuality. Then came Darwin, and proceeded to study in- 
dividual animals and plants, announcing at last that species 
grade imperceptibly into each other, and that all classification 
must be cautious and provisional. House-flies are all alike for 
certain purposes, and all deserve to be swatted. But house- 
flies shade off into other kinds of flies, and Noah needed infinite 
caution if he was to avoid exterminating some allied species 
for fear he had too many specimens of musca domestica. Since 
Darwin's day the actual transformation of a species has been 
observed. It occurred more suddenly than Darwin would have 
thought possible, but the fact does not alter the significance of 
what we may call Darwinian individualism. By this I mean 
the recognition of the tremendous importance of variations in 
the individual. They are important because they mean the pos- 
sibility of change and improvement. 

The principle is far-reaching. Into every science it has 
brought a new caution, a new patience, and a new hope. 

Rough classification is a necessity of life, to be sure. We 
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should be paralyzed if we did not use such standards as good 
and bad, manual and intellectual, dollars and half dollars. We 
have to choose things that are good, labor that is roughly one 
thing or the other, and payments in the coin of the realm. Men 
have progressed by doing these things, however unscientifically. 
They rush to extremes, and then there comes compromise and 
more rushing to extremes. 

But when science comes into the game, it tempers our zeal. 
We lose our power for worshiping our pet abstractions. We 
acquire a habit of scrutinizing all our classifications. We find 
that no individual thing or man is wholly good or wholly bad; 
that no labor is wholly manual or wholly mental; that no dollar 
is quite the same thing this year as last, because we want to 
buy more things, and because it is only a business myth that the 
dollar remains a fixed unit. We see that it is not an easy thing 
to classify individuals if we know much about them. Homer 
calls all the Ethiopians “‘blameless’—because they lived so far 
away; and Bostonians once did the same thing. There are 
some decent people outside of the socialist party, and not all 
socialists are enemies of society. We learn to look at people 
as Darwin looked at biological individuals, and to see that 
classifications may be tentative or even humorous and still be 
useful. We see too that however you name a class of people 
you cannot make the name mean just what it did fifty years 
ago. 

You recall that Herbert Spencer was a great classifier. He 
got up those words egoist and altruist, which have served a 
useful purpose but are now nearly ready for the scrap heap. 
One day he told Huxley that he had always wanted to write a 
play. “I know the plot,” said the caustic biologist. “Certainly 
not; I never told anyone.”” “Oh, yes, I know, it would be this: 
A beautiful theory slain by a villainous little fact.” 

But is there no biological individualism which corresponds 
to chemical atomism? Yes, in the first place, chemistry and 
physics overlap biology at least half way. Then we have such 
units as Sachs’s energid. But chief of all we have the cell. We 
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have a cellular individualism. Cytology deals with the cell as a 
unit, histology deals with cells as forming tissue. 

Abstract the world of histological individualism, and you 
have one vast tissue of cells; species shade slowly into species, 
and then plants, trees, cats, dogs, men all disappear into one 
great cell-plasm. Increase the magnifying power and each cell 
becomes an organism, an organism so complicated that one de- 
spairing physiologist is said to have remarked, “Every cell is 
a law unto itself.” 

That cellular web seems to some people to be the whole of 
reality about life. Mr. Edison, for instance, whose usual units 
are volts and amperes, is fascinated by this utopia. He is reported 
as saying: “I am not an individual, I am an aggregate of cells. 
If you cut your finger and it bleeds, you lose cells. They are the 
individuals. You don’t know who they are.” And then he 
proceeds to say that because he is not an individual he cannot 
survive death. 

I wonder if Mr. Edison has given up any of his patent 
rights because he is not an individual. It is not likely. It is 
probable that he shifted his abstracting imagination and con- 
jured up the economic world, in which he is an individual— 
and a very generous one. 

Now it may easily be that Mr. Edison will not survive 
death. But I could almost wish that before death he would 
read Driesch’s recent work on the Organism. Driesch is an 
eminent biologist. His second volume is devoted entirely to 
the problem of biological individuality. What he says is this: 
“The single cells of a tissue are not as such a really essential 
constituent of organism.” And he proceeds—through a laby- 
rinth of thought—to develop his principle of entelechy, or in- 
dividualizing and formative power. There is in nature a forma- 
tive principle which is not mental, he thinks, but acts in a manner 
akin to mind, so that he calls it psychoid. Farther than that he 
does not go. The cytologist Wilson closes his book on the Cell 
with these words: “The study of the cell has on the whole 
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seemed to widen rather than to narrow the enormous gap which 
separates even the lowest forms of life from the organic world.” 

When such men as Driesch and Wilson say such things as 
these, we must call Mr. Edison’s remarks adventurous rather 
than scientific. We owe much to his adventures among voltaic 
cells; we owe nothing to his adventures among human cells. 
Mr. Edison is a great inventor and adapter. If thought has in- 
dividual units, most of his have come from other men. He 
takes these social contributions and by the formative entelechy 
within him makes electric light where there was none. The 
mother who stands by her dead boy hopes that his individuality 
survives. She hopes that it is truly indivisible; that it is not 
a mere cellular abstraction. That is her vital religious indi- 
vidualism, founded in hope, as Edison’s discoveries were 
founded in hope. She may be profoundly deluded. This uni- 
verse may be a mother-deluding device. But you certainly can- 
not prove it by appealing to biology. 

Cellular individualism has a practical side. It is of incal- 
culable value in medicine. To Schwann and Virchow and Pas- 
teur and their successors we owe an enormous debt. For ex- 
ample, recent experiments in the Rockefeller institute, proving 
the possibility of cellular growth apart from the living body, 
are said to bring us a long step nearer to the solution of the 
cancer problem. ~And the social sciences will in due time re- 
ceive from cytological sources sound theories of heredity and 
eugenics. 

When we proceed from biology to anthropology, we find it 
more and more difficult to establish units. If it is hard to define 
a sponge, how much harder it is to define a human sponge! 
[f it is hard to analyze a sea-urchin, what shall we do with the 
street-urchin? If some microparasites are essential to digestion, 
how shall we distinguish between useful and useless human 
parasites? If a careless eye might mistake a yeast for a mold, 
how distinguish a social moldiness from a social ferment? 
Can a supreme court decide the indivisibility of a contract by 
appealing to the indivisibility of a contractile muscle? These 
are fantastic questions, and warn us that we can’t use biological 
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metaphors with perfect comfort. A friend of mine recently 
wrote a brilliant article on the difference between crystalloid 
minds and colloid minds. The crystalloid minds are all that’s 
clear, orderly, and beautiful. The colloid minds are sticky, 
glutinous, and mussy. This was a useful distinction. The only 
trouble with it is that colloids are the basic material of life. 
Crystals are clear, geometrical, beautiful, perfect, and dead. So 
when we find biologists like Virchow, Haeckel, and Spencer 
speculating in the social sciences, our “‘specialistic individu- 
alism’’ warns us to take them with a large pinch of salt. 

I fear that if we should attempt to throw the “true” psycho- 
logical individual out there on the illuminated screen, we should 
find that psychology has consisted of a few measurements and 
a good many words. Ever since men did any thinking they 
have been psychologizing, and always by words. And every 
now and then a distrust of words has fallen on thinkers, and 
they have tried to substitute exacter units. In our own day 
there are elaborate laboratories filled with delicate instruments 
of precision for studying the intensities of mental acts. These 
methods of course start with the body, assuming that to be the 
real individual, and refusing to admit for a minute that the 
mind can be disembodied. Starting from such an individual 
the experimenter proceeds to smaller units, till he gets definite 
time-units, which are essentially mathematical. This process 
of psychophysics is legitimate, and is a secure step toward link- 
age of the various worlds of science. The method began with 
Weber and Fechner, and the first definite law arrived at was 
the so-called law of Weber, that if sensations are to increase 
arithmetically their stimuli must increase geometrically. 

But Fechner has also another psychology. He had a private 
speculation by which he read mind into the entire inorganic 
world. As Wundt, his great experimental successor, says: “The 
human mind is so constituted that it cannot gather experiences 
without at the same time supplying an admixture of its own 
speculation.”” Now we have seen enough about speculations to 
be sure that they rest on genuine human interests, no matter 
how high they fly. And there is no interest more human than 
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the social interest. Language itself is a social function, and 
we must not be surprised if its elements have formed the base 
of psychological theory. The whole universe has been con- 
ceived by Hindoos and by schoolmen as a sentence, and it has 
been conceived by Plato and Philo as a creative word. Such 
speculations may seem to you so ingenious as to be stupid, but 
there is a German proverb which says, “Die Dummheit ist eine 
gute Gabe Gottes, man soll sie nur nicht misbrauchen.” 

And there are good social reasons for every psychology. If 
the Hindoos treated the universe as a sentence, it was in the 
hope that human purposes could be found within the purpose 
of the whole, for the sentence was developed before words were 
developed, and its purpose incloses the purpose of its parts. If 
Plato regarded the self as a fixed eternal thing, it was because 
Plato saw no other way of checking a certain immoral tendency 
in the psychology of sophists. The psychology of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and Lucretius was atomistic in the literal physical 
sense. The self is a swarm of infinitely minute atoms which 
at death are dissipated. Why? Not because Epicurus knew 
anything about it, but because he wished to free man from the 
fear of Tartarus, and did not want all sorts of irresponsible 
gods and demons snooping around him. If Spinoza, on the 
other hand, made the human soul a mere atom in the wholeness 
of God, it was because in very truth he judged us more nobly 
than we deserve. To be an atom in the mind of God is an ideal 
to which few men have deserved to aspire. To be an atom in the 
mind of God is greater than to be the whole thing on earth. Spi- 
noza had no petty crotchets that he wanted to preserve. His wants 
were few—he kept them few. He had no desire for individuality 
in dress or in ménage. He solved all economic problems by cur- 
tailing his demands. And so stripped of all the things called indi- 
vidual he stepped fearlessly into God. He resigned himself in per- 
fect unselfishness to the laws of the universe, asking in return 
only that he might understand them. “Human life,” he said, 
“is neither to be wept over nor laughed at, but to be under- 
stood.” By this sacrifice Spinoza attained a larger and truer 
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individuality. Intellectually he came as near getting at the 
secret of an indivisible universe as any man has ever come. 
In the Middle Ages psychology was influenced by the neces- 
sity of defining the Trinity. Out of that discussion grew a 
great fear of words as words. The schoolmen revolted against 
Plato’s idea that general class-concepts like “nation,” “horse,” 
“trees,” are eternal realities and existences. These class-names 
began to seem empty. We know fhis nation, this horse, this 
tree, but what are nation, horse, tree in themselves? That is 
nominalism in philosophy, and it has been growing stronger for 
a thousand years. It is this tendency which Darwin so tre- 
mendously accelerated. ~ 
But nominalism produced some curious results on the way 
down. It produced, for instance, Hume, who rejected “mind” 
and “soul” as mere words, and found the true unit of psychology 
‘sensation.”” Analyze mind, he said, and you will find 
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in the 
it merely a convenient fiction for a string of separate sensa- 
tions. Take away those sensations and your mind, soul, self, 
disappears. This doctrine, you see, is a sort of return to the 
atomism of Epicurus, and so it has been called psychological 
atomism. For our purposes this evening we may call it atom- 
istic individualism. 

In Hume’s day this atomistic psychology seems to have gone 
hand in hand with atomistic sociology and atomistic industrial- 
ism. Hume was a friend of Rousseau. This Frenchman, tired 
of court life, and deeply impressed by Locke’s theory of 
“natural rights,” taught that primitive society was a free social 
contract, and urged a return to nature. Hence he helped on the 
French revolution, with its cry of “Hang the last king with 
the entrails of the last priest.” Rousseau was unaware that 
primitive society knows nothing of contract, but is a tremendous 
solidarity, a tyrannical status, a rule by the superstitions of 
the mob. 

Hume was also a contemporary of Arkwright and Har- 
greave, who invented the spinning jenny, and of Watt, who 
brought the steam engine into general use. These men were 
not psychologists, but they were making practical use of exact 
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mechanical units. Indeed, had Watt not been a maker of sex- 
tants, a man accustomed to micrometric accuracy of workman- 
ship, he would never have got his cylinders into working order. 

The machines were bought up by the thrifty middle class, 
and a reign of economic individualism set in. It was as if the 
contemporary philosophies were being applied in the lowest 
terms possible—lowest ethically as well as every other way. 
Epicurus was a saint, and Hume was a respectable person, whose 
doctrines merely made him open-minded and cheerful. But you 
recall what Epicureanism meant among the degenerate follow- 
ers of the master. It meant, “Let us eat and drink, for tomor- 
row we die.” Well, the men who bought the machines were 
not readers of Hume, perhaps, but they seemed to say: “I am 
not an individual in any permanent or responsible sense. I 
am only a series of sensations, and I will feed those sensations to 
the full.” At all events the manufacturer proceeded to own 
the machinery, take the profits, and treat with his employees as 
individuals, not to say atoms. There was no collectivistic feel- 
ing in the nation to stop him. 

Hume’s atomism is now discarded, and in its place we have 
an immediate individualism. The fashionable name just now 
for this immediate individuality is “‘consciousness.”” It means 
being awake. You are most truly indivisible when most awake. 
Sleep scatters you; sensations come storming along into the 
dreamer’s mind, and he is a prey to each in turn. Once thor- 
oughly aroused, you “pull yourself together.” You get “seif- 
control.” You become conscious, that is, grasping masses of 
organized thought and handling them together. You are no 
longer the slave of those successive atoms into which sleep di- 
vides you. Sensations rain in on you as in a dream, but you 
suppress all but what are useful for your conscious purpose. 
You get absorbed in that purpose, and seem to triumph over 
time. You grip things in your attention and enjoy a second 
of eternity. Of course time gets you again, and what you say 
after ten at night is sensational and incoherent, and then you 
drop off into unconsciousness. To be awake is to be dead to 
the irrelevant; to be asleep is to be at the mercy of the irrele- 
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vant. The psychologists are working hard with this paradoxi- 
cal and evasive “consciousness.” Sooner or later they will 
be compelled to establish some unit of it, some criterion of its 
presence, and then they will give you their notion of just when 
an animal attains consciousness, or just when a baby wakes up, 
or just when you and I know what we are about. Success to 
them. The sooner they get their unit, the better. Whatever it 
is, it will have to be changed, but they can’t work accurately 
without some criterion. 

Some of them are more afraid of the word than others. 
Some feel about it as Hume felt about “mind.”” When so much 
physical and neural energy—outside the body or within it—is 
necessary to produce consciousness, why shouldn't the processes 
that produce it be consciousness? Man at best is largely an 
automatic creature. Why then say that /e, the true self, is that 
glimmering light above the body, that delicate equilibrium so 
hard to produce, and so easily shut off by a little fatigue or a 
‘selves” of those 


dry lecture? Have I really quenched the 
fortunate ones among you whom I have sent to sleep? Perish 
the thought. 

But such words as soul, mind, spirit, consciousness, self, 
ego, psychosis, thought, feeling, imagination, perception, sensa- 
tion will not stay put. We never find any of these words, these 
abstractions, these concepts, except as associated with a body, 
but like Psyche or the words of the Homeric heroes, they grow 
wings and fly away. Well, if they only fly in the right direction 
no great harm is done. And just now they are flying right— 
not up into the metaphysical utopia of Plato’s vision, but toward 
other bodies. “‘Self’’ may be a delusion and a lie, but if so ‘tis 
a quick lie and will away from me to you. By all of which I 
mean that there is such a thing as social psychology—a social 
psychological individualism. 

As Professor Addison Moore puts it, thought is never to 
be regarded as the function of one brain only. There is a whole 
chorus of psychologists who in one way or another are saying 
practically the same thing—such men as Wundt, Tarde, LeBon, 
McDougall, Dewey, Cooley, Mead, Tufts, Royce, Ross, Prince, 
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Sidis, Lagorio, Wallis representing different technical interests 
and points of view, but practically unanimous that individual 
psychology is only half the truth. It is as if all these men had 
opened their Plato and read that if you want to know what 
justice is, you had better study a city’s consciousness before 
that of an individual; or had opened their Latin dictionaries 
and read that “consciousness” once meant the act of two or 
more persons knowing the same thing. Minds overlap. Let me 
put the matter, not technically, but practically, with a “literary” 
disregard for exact logic. There would be no awareness of “I” 
but for an awareness of “you.” Other selves logically precede 
myself. I get my thoughts and ideas from others. Not only 
does the blood of my ancestors flow in my body, but my family 
associates give me by every word and act some part of my 
growing self. Put me in solitude, and not only will my self 
refuse to grow, but it will go mad. If it is to stay balanced 
there must be something to balance it, if nothing more than a 
dog. The consciousness that there is somebody near by gives 
at once some sense of balance. A man in hysterics will hold 
on to your hand; he feels himself going to pieces; he doesn’t 
know who he is; he has to function by your brain, as truly as 
if blood were flowing into his veins from yours. 

Again, in so-called solitude I talk to “myself.” Thought is 
always a conversation. That is possible only because my self is 
a center in which so many others function. My relatives, my 
teachers, my friends, my authors lurk within that center. They 
are not “bodily” there, but if Plato or Marx possesses my soul 
he comes very near being the whole thing. Plato’s thoughts be- 
come my thoughts—so far as I am up to them; and he is present 
by proxy, or abstract, or image, or quintessence, or symbol, or 
however you will, functioning still as of old. The regenerate 
Christian says, “Christ lives in me,” and the remark is psycho- 
logically sound. We cannot say mathematically that a lot of 
selves are atoms which constitute a new self. But if I choose 
so to express my indebtedness to other minds, I can say that 
when I come to a decision, it is the vote of all those people in 
conclave within me. I am happily possessed by a lot of other 
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selves (let us not think of the Gadarene swine) and my decision 
is the resultant of their decisions. The process of making up 
my mind is a process of their making it up for me, for they 
make my mind. 

I have put this in a much more fluid way than any sober 
psychologist would subscribe to—because the psychologist must 
keep the self in some sense responsible. But the researches of 
the psychiatrists have shown that more than one abnormal mind 
can actually function in one body, and it is quite clear that nor- 
mal mind is some sort of collective, “active,” and social process. 
A friend may almost literally pour out his soul into our waiting 
ears, or we may almost literally read it in his eyes. 

Social psychology and psychological sociology are likely to 
be great forces in the future. What human science is there 
which would not profit from new and more social definitions 
of the individual? Economics, law, ethics—all these need a 
new individualism. Before you hang a man you want to know 
who he is, don’t you? You may be hanging a whole community 
who “made him so,” only they don’t get the benefit of the “pun- 
ishment.’”’ We need new standards of responsibility, freedom, 
and justice; and social psychology (including psychiatry) is al- 
ready in a position to help. I do not say that all crime is 
disease; it probably isn’t; I say that we need a new and more 
intelligent distribution of responsibility between the individual, 
his ancestors, and the community he lives in. Today a man ts 
a sane and responsible individual at law if he knows the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. But the neurologist Hollander 
says: “The lunatic often knows that difference as well as we 
do, and that is what drives him to despair.” It is said that of 
all prisoners in England, one in eight comes of epileptic par- 
ents. A hundred years ago a child of eight could be tried and 
executed like a criminal. Today in Chicago a doctor sits beside 
the judge at the juvenile court, a living witness to the presence 
there of the prophet who said: “Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 
But this city didn’t put Dr. Healy there. American cities are 
not yet sufficiently individualized and personaiized to see the 
need of him. 
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As for what Ross has called the criminaloid—the big man 
who doesn’t get caught in breaking the laws—it is we who in 
our large collective ignorance create him, and the cure must be 
simiuia similibus. He may be a man who is taking the next 
industrial step—like the late Mr. Harriman. Do you think you 
can outwit a Harriman? You don’t want to outwit him. You 
want to make that great organizing intellect your intellect. You 
want it to be a social organ. You want to relieve that over- 
loaded will to a reasonable extent, so as to prevent moral dis- 
integration in it, and then use it for social ends. Now I know 
that you have your own system of technical checks and stops 
ready to do this very thing. Let us not quarrel. Imagine it 
done. One thing involved in doing it would certainly be this— 
catching the young Harrimans and teaching them a sound social 
psychology. A Harriman brain is just as likely to be born in 
the fourth estate as elsewhere, as the researches of Odin and 
Ward show. But before it can be socially effective it must be 
socially educated. It must be taught the truth—namely that 
it is functioning only by the help of other selves. 

Take the case of Marx. It is fashionable among socialists 
to decry the influence of Hegel on Marx, but it was no accident 
that Marx began as a Hegelian. In Hegel’s psychology the self 
is an organized unity of other selves, and is itself a moment in 
a larger spiritual unity. Marx never quite lost that organic point 
of view. He criticized the atomism of Helvetius severely, and 
to his dying day he was fond of reading Dante, a man whose 
moral psychology was the most organic of his age. 

Only a few minutes remain in which to speak of different 
types of individualism in the so-called social sciences. We 
have occupied our hour in a preliminary survey, to show the 
exceeding complexity of the whole matter. Before there can 
be a satisfactory sociology there must be more correlation be- 
tween the various sciences. It is not enough to have an Edison 
or a Virchow or a Haeckel or a Spencer correlate to suit him- 
self. Some of you may have read Professor Small’s impas- 
sioned plea for team-work in the sciences, as expressed in his 
latest book. Whether the other sciences can hope for common 
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units is still a matter of earnest discussion between such men 
as the philosophical psychologist Stumpf on one side and the 
philosophical chemist Ostwald on the other. But unity among 
the sciences, all the sciences, is an ideal which the braver spirits 
will never abandon. 

As we stand looking ahead at sociology in the light of the 
other sciences, and ask what individualism is to mean here, we 
gaze upon a welter of conflicting opinions and passions. I have 
heard at different times the following persons referred to as 
individualists: Herbert Spencer, Nietzsche, Abraham Lincoln, 
Carlyle, Ibsen, Emerson, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, 
William Henry Baldwin, Jr., Prince Kropotkin, Wordsworth, 
Donisthorpe (author of /nditvidualism in Politics), Mr. Gompers 
and Miss Jane Addams, Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Lindsey, 
President Taft and President Booker T. Washington, President 
Eliot and Miss Emma Goldman. Oh, yes, Mme. Breshkovsky 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It seems as if there must be some 
mistake. 

I might speak of capitalistic individualism, for certainly 
Mr. Rockefeller is an individual who controls a good deal of 
capital. But capitalists are pooling their interests, so that cap- 
italism is rapidly becoming a collective interest, or, as you put 
it, a class interest. 

I might count Nietzschean individualism, which just now is 
having a great vogue in Germany. Anything can have a great 
vogue in that wonderful land of contradictions. Neitzsche is 
admired for his thoroughgoing individualism, because he wants 
a race of strong, happy men, supermen, instead of the present 
race of “fools, vermin, slaves, nether-swine, and doddering in- 
efficients.” Nietzsche, in his delightful literary way, wants us 
all to sacrifice ourselves for the superman, on the ground that 
all sacrifice is a waste of strength. The way to come at this 
glorious new race is to let the strong survive and the devil take 
the hindmost. Let the intellectual and physical aristocrat grow 
and breed; feed him with the blood of the proletariat—includ- 
ing that of the idle rich. 

The only trouble with this very ancient type of individual- 
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ism is that it is not scientifically thorough enough. Nietzsche, 
as all the world knows, was a megalomaniac who died of pare- 
sis. I do not hold it against him; the world is always bad 
enough to give a sensitive man paralysis. But the trouble was 
that he never tasted the full joys of paresis, for he was an 
ascetic. He lived in a state of perpetual anger and indignation, 
and when we are angry each of us sees his neighbors as so 
many fools. But your thoroughgoing paretic doesn’t merely 
preach the gospel of wine, as Nietzsche did; he gets drunk— 
which Nietzsche didn’t. And your true Dionysian, filled with 
blood of beasts and grapes, is not an angry man. He is filled 
with a maudlin love of his fellows. He is rich, and gives money 
freely. He is the true Saturnalian, whose heart expands over 
the champagne of Christmas into the genuine mid-winter mad- 
ness. So poor Nietzsche’s utopia is not mad enough to be sane. 
All that we may take from him is the wish that all men had 
more life in them. A little more beefsteak for everybody— 
that is about the practical outcome of Nietzsche's individualism. 
If you don’t believe it, turn to the world of economics. The 
economic man is an abstraction, but he is useful, and may prop- 
erly be thrown upon our illuminated screen. The economic 
world overlaps the biological, but it is not practicable to show 
the whole race as cells of one Hobbesian man, or one Spencerian 
man. What you see is a race of pigmies moving here and 
there in obedience to the laws of supply and demand. They 
come down from plateaus where water is failing and unwillingly 
make war for new pastures. [Everywhere it is the moving of 
solidarities—families, tribes, armies, mobs. The individual ex- 
plorer is followed west by a nation. Columbus is the intelli- 
gent feeler which commercial Europe hesitatingly extends. 
Columbus is the mind of Europe seeking gold. And all these 
collective movements are for the good of the individual. Un- 
less the tribe can conquer, the individuals cannot eat. We go 
family, tribe, city, nation, world- 


from tyranny to tyranny 
federation—in search of new privileges for the individual. 
This is roughly the course of economic history, and it is paral- 
leled in every special science, for each goes from a smaller sys- 
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tem of principles to a larger, while the determination of its 
units becomes more and more necessary. The race as a whole 
is moved, as Nietzsche says, by the desire to live. But the law 
of life is the law of collective adaptation, man to man, tribe 
to tribe, nation to nation, till finally the race is to be pitted solely 
against nature. 

Nietzsche's motto is practically this: A short life and a 
merry one. The individualism of nature is more like that of 
the tortoise. The motto of the tortoise is, A long life and a 
safe one. The tortoise is complete in himself. He dreams 
away the centuries. He is the past-master of compromise, and 
quickly withdraws into his shell at the sound of social dis- 
turbance. But animals that haven't a shell have to hit a balance 
somewhere between the tortoise and the superman. They must 


seeking carefully their food among 


compromise with Nature 
nature’s poisons, and going aside from her cobras and lions. 
Otherwise their lives are merry but short. Nature is full of 
creatures that haven't sense enough to do this. All death in 
sea-life, air-life, and wood-life is violent as compared with 
human death. And human death has been growing less violent 
for a hundred thousand years. The law of life is co-operation 
and reasonable compromise. Wars between tribes are a reason- 
able compromise over primitive murder; and so on up—every 
large class war is more reasonable than a small class war; eco- 
nomic war is better than gun-war; and universal co-operation 
is more reasonable than economic war. Such, I think, in its 
large outlines, is the history of the economic world. 

The economic world is a utopia. So is physics. So is chem- 
istry. So is every science. In the happy land of Energia, there 
are only ergs, and their movements are not interrupted by hu- 
man passions or purposes. But it is the business of human 
aspirations so to utilize utopias as to make a reality. Every step 
of invention brings us nearer to that dream. Gold may some 
time be manufactured ; a cheap substitute for coal will be found; 
machinery will help to find a way for making selfish ownership 
of machinery impossible. Every science will contribute. Not 
merely will money talk, but ergs and atoms and cells will talk. 
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They will communicate, be socialized, be utilized for the common 
good. In that day human individuality will have as its core a 
quiet, watchful interest for the common good. We shall know 
India and China so well that we can be decent to our next- 
door neighbors. Great self-assertion will mean what it has al- 
ways really meant, the assertion of the rights of many. Lincoln 
is Lincoln because in him millions of individualities became in- 
divisible. He asserted the slaves. He was a slave to them, 
and his communal assertion of them destroyed his body. But 
Lincoln thus gained selfhood and freedom. The utopia toward 
which we dream is a utopia of great individualities of the sort 
that the true heroes of the world have always possessed. One 
might be satisfied for a while with a nation of co-operating 
Lincolns, Edisons, Rockefellers, and Pasteurs. You may add 
your favorite heroes, provided they will really co-operate and 
compromise for the good of the race. Such is the utopia 
toward which we dream. Maybe our talk about it is all “smoke,” 
as Turgenev would say. But man is the animal who wants 
large reasons for his smallest acts. 

As to the means by which this utopia is slowly to be ap- 
proached, opinions differ widely. It is suggested in some quar- 
ters that a class war be precipitated, and that as a preliminary 
all the petty shopkeepers and college professors be put out of 
business. “Root out these parasitic individuals, that attempt to 
come between the exploiters and the exploited whenever there 
is a strike, crying peace when there is no peace, calling for arbi- 
tration where there is nothing to arbitrate, preaching caution 
and scientific patience and doing their best to break down class 
distinctions for their own atomistic interests. What are the 
interests of /a petite bourgeoisie and das geistliche Proletariat 
in comparison with the wrongs of the fourth estate? Let’s have 
war. And if Rockefeller’s ‘intellectuals’ find an antitoxin for 
infantile paralysis, let's seize it forcibly and deny it to Rocke- 
feller’s grandchildren. In heaven’s name let us have one great 
solid responsible individual—the state—as soon as possible.” 

But if I should call that kind of bloody doctrine socialism 
you would all object. You would say, “We are more scientific 
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than that, more opportunistic. They call us Marxists, but it 
was Marx himself who said: ‘Every step of real movement is 
worth a dozen programs.’” Well, then, [ will set up as our 
next individualism this practical Marxian socialism in which 
you agree, and will call it socialistic individualism. By this 
I understand the doctrine that we should use every opportunity 
to socialize the instruments of production as rapidly as may 
be done by the ballot, to the end that through the agency of 
whether city, nation, or world federation 


the individual state 
—we may increase the selfhood, the full legitimate individu- 
ality of every member of it. I hope that is a fair statement. 
You oppose the state to capitalism in order to secure a true 
individualism to those enslaved members of the community 
who are now mere atoms. You do not wish to destroy such 
natural units as the family, but to establish them. You do not 
expect to level down everybody to the proletariat, but to ele- 
vate and individualize the units of the proletariat. You wish 
to lessen certain individualities and increase others. You want 
less individuality in hats and more in heads; less in jewels and 
more in drinking cups. 

For our next variety we may perhaps count anarchistic in- 
dividualism. Anarchism as expounded by Kropotkin is com- 
mitted to a mechanical view of the universe. It has a horror 
of everything which flavors of “metaphysics,” as if its own 
“naturalism” were not a thoroughly dogmatic metaphysics in 
itself. It proposes a thorough overhauling of all the social 
sciences to bring them in line with a mechanical philosophy. 
sut in the same breath it insists that mutual aid and group life 
have characterized the struggle for existence from the start. 
It believes that this mutual aid is humanly possible only in small 
groups. Out of sight is out of mind, and men are not compe- 
tent to give vitality to a widely organized international indus- 
trial structure. You may possibly manage municipal socialism 
or a small national socialism, but that is simply extending pri- 
vate ownership and giving solid nations the opportunity to 
quarrel. Man is happiest in the small group, and here he can 
not only come to full individuality through association, but can 
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learn to develop agriculture properly—a thing which socialism 
is ill adapted to. The state as now organized checks individu- 
ality and keeps genius submerged in the proletariat. Socialist 
tyranny would not be so bad as capitalist tyranny, perhaps, but 
still it would be too rigid. Life is a varied, various, undulant, 
changing thing, and cannot be organized as socialism would 
fain organize it. Group your human atoms in small groups, and 
let them develop into individuals. This is the true route to 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. Let the ballot box alone. It 
is only a trap set by capitalists to catch woodcock. 

So runs the creed. An anarchist known to some of you, 
Dr. Reitman, sends word from London that the socialists of 
London are “so conservative and uninteresting that they would 
take a prize at a tea party of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association.”” If that is so in London, where anarchists are 
allowed free speech in Hyde Park, and where a parliamentary 
commission is already fixing minimum wages for women work- 
ers, What must he think of you here in Chicago and Milwaukee! 
What a horrible sacrifice of principle it must be to send Mr. 
Berger to Congress! 

Well, somewhere between the socialists and the anarchists 
stand most people, and especially those whom Samuel Butler 
calls ‘the nice people,’ by which this brilliant satirist does not 
mean high society, but the decent individuals of ordinary de- 
mocracy. But one gets timid about this word democracy, and 
hesitates to speak of a definite democratic individualism. Som- 
bart the socialist has declared that “democracy” must perish 
before socialism can flourish. I doubt if you take the word in 
that sense. Perhaps I may be permitted the phrase “interme- 
diate individualism” to stand as our last type. The great mass 
of the American people believe in private ownership but are 
dismayed by the growth of monopoly. The ordinary growth 
of the country has driven them more and more away from our 
primitive American individualism to a collective spirit. You 
know the general course of the events, and President Eliot has 
set it forth with great clearness in his recent lectures now pub- 
lished under the title The Conflict between Individualism and 
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Collectivism in a Democracy. He shows that collectivism has 
steadily been winning out in industries, trades, education, and 
government. No American educator has done as much as 
President Eliot to further this collectivistic spirit in education, 
to the end that each individual boy and girl may be saved from 
being treated by machine methods. I have heard President 
liot severely criticized by young socialists. Let Bernard Shaw 
come between him and his critics with these words: “All decent 
men are nine-tenths socialists, whether they know it or not.” 
Only permit me to add that all decent socialists are wholly in- 
dividualists in the newer psychological sense of the word. 
Now this intermediate individualism which is growing 
everywhere is beginning to recognize that we need new legal 
standards, new medical standards, new regulation of public 
corporations—including newspaper corporations—new regula- 
tion of public officers. So strong is this desire among the 
more intelligent classes that the elections are becoming a study 
of men. There is the feeling that only men with a sound group- 
consciousness should be put into office, and that such men are 
the only hope of the republic. In his Standards of Public Mor- 
ality, President Hadley says that between 1873 and 1885 Charles 
Francis Adams, as a member of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission, “permanently removed more abuses in railroad 
management than all the various state statutes put together.” 
And some of you have read Mr. Brooks’s life of William Henry 
Baldwin, Jr., a pupil of C. F. Adams, who went into railroad- 
ing for the single purpose of being of social service. Such men 
as Adams and Baldwin assume responsibility, and have such 
individual strength of character that with a little backing they 
can accomplish wonders. These men can make personal re- 
sponsibility corporate; they can give souls to corporations. 
Governor Harmon is fond of saying, “Guilt is always personal.” 
That is quite true, if the opposite of personal is impersonal. 
But guilt is not only personal, it is usually plural. And this 
collectivistic individualism has the double task of putting cor- 
porations into individual hands and then holding all hands re- 
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Intermediate individualism is sufficiently ‘“‘socialistic’’ to be 
no longer afraid of municipal ownership of public utilities, and 
as the municipal achievements in Germany become more gen- 
erally known we shall doubtless see similar ones in this country. 
It is sufficiently “anarchistic” to feel that we must avoid being 
hypnotized by large vague public sentiment. We must cultivate 
our own garden. We must freely choose what smaller groups 
to join. We must be, as Professor Royce would say, intelli- 
gently “provincial.” The best type of intermediate individu- 
alism believes in trying hard to get responsible men into office, 
and then increasing the powers of every government, from 
township to congress. I fear that all this seems terribly vague, 
but the point is that events are resistlessly drawing us all closer 
together in our practical efforts at amelioration. We may kick 
and struggle, but we have got to get together. If men won't 
let their “selves” overlap, Nature will crack their craniums to- 
gether. 

As to the general theory of business enterprise, which still 
characterizes intermediate individuahsm, I have no right to a 
personal opinion. But if it is any satisfaction to you to hear 
an ironical word on the subject, I will quote a sentence or two 
from Professor Veblen. “The full dominion of business en- 
terprise is necessarily a transitory dominion. It stands to lose 
in the end whether the one or the other of the two divergent 
cultural tendencies wins, because it is incompatible with the 
ascendency of either.” By the two cultural tendencies he means 
“the tendencies of the machine industry” versus “the régime 
of status, fealty, prerogative, and arbitrary command.” As to 
which one of these cultural tendencies includes socialism, I 
leave you to decide. 

Well, we now have our nineteen quaint individualisms, 
to wit: artistic; religious ; monistic, pluralistic, solipsistic, special- 
istic; symbiotic, Darwinian, cellular; absolute and relative; en- 
ergic and atomic; atomistic, immediate, and social; socialistic, 
anarchistic, and intermediate. This gives one to art, one to 
religion, four to philosophy, two to mathematics and logic, two 
to physics and chemistry, three to biology, three to psychology, 
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three to the social sciences. I have no doubt that you will want 
more. But recall that each of these nineteen pedantic terms 
is to be multiplied by three, to represent in each case the theory, 
the practice, and the state—if you can tell the difference—and 
you have fifty-seven, a number which plunges us, as it were, 
into one general “Heinz pickle.” 

In the course of the past few weeks several messages came 
to me about this lecture. One was: “They will come with 
their comments written out and carried in their pockets.” An- 
other was: “You had better talk about the poet Keats instead.” 
Another: “If you invite general discussion, you will be lynched.” 
The last was: “We are all sick of the word individualism: bet- 
ter drop it in the Chicago River on the way down.” 

This last message made me think of a cat story. In Boston, 
where the streets are very crooked, a woman sent her husband 
to drown a cat in the river. He couldn't find the river, and 
didn’t drop the cat in. On his return his wife said: “Why, 
there’s the cat again.” “Yes,” said the man, “and if I hadn't 
followed her back through the labyrinth I should never have 
got home.” Such is my story. I was unable to drown the cat. 
I had to follow her back, and I hand her over to you with all 
her nineteen lives. 
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HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
Yale University 

In almost every popular discussion of the immigration 
problem—and there is scarcely a question of public interest on 
which the average citizen feels himself more thoroughly quali- 
fied to express an opinion—two fundamental principles are 
assumed. These are, first, that immigration increases the popu- 
lation of the United States by an amount equal to the number 
of immigrants minus the number of emigrants; and secondly, 
that emigration from European countries reduces the popula- 
tion there, relieves congestion, and by serving as an outlet for 
the excess of people, improves conditions. These two proposi- 
tions having been taken for granted, the argument proceeds in 
one direction or another according to the observation, taste, 
prejudices, or interests of the arguer. A moment’s reflection 
will show to what extent the validity of the stock arguments 
on these topics rests upon the truth or falsity of these funda- 
mental assumptions. And it is inevitable that it should be so, 
for the effect of immigration movements on density of popula- 
tion lies at the very heart of the whole matter. 

Since this is the case, it is tremendously important for the 
true understanding of the immigration problem, that these two 
propositions be subjected to the severest scrutiny, and the re- 
sult of the investigation be firmly impressed on the minds of 
students of the subject, and of the populace in general. At the 
outset, however, we must candidly face the fact that we are 
not likely ever to arrive at a positive proof, one way or the 
other. Like so many other social phenomena, changes in popu- 
lation are affected by so many and so complicated influences, 
that it is impossible to arrive at a mathematical demonstration 
of any one factor, which involves the elimination of all others. 
Immigration may affect population, but so do war, vice, hard 
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times, marriage customs, and a host of other things, and it is 
far beyond the present power of social science positively to de- 
fine the relative importance of each of these forces. Neverthe- 
less, much may be gained by studying the laws of population 
in relation to immigration; and by a careful consideration of 
tendencies, analogies, illustrations, and concrete cases, conclu- 
sions may be reached which have sufficient reasonableness to 
give them authority. 

Let us then consider these two suppositions in turn. First, 
do the immigrants to the United States constitute a correspond- 
ing addition to the total population of the country? At first 
glance this may seem almost a self-evident proposition. That 
it is not, however, is evidenced by the strikingly large number 
of the deeper thinkers on the subject who hold the opposite 
view. General Francis A. Walker says, “Space would not 
serve for a full statistical demonstration of the proposition that 
immigration, during the period from 1830 to 1860 instead of 
constituting a net reinforcement to the population, simply re- 
sulted in a replacement of native by foreign elements; but I 
believe it would be practicable to prove this to the satisfaction 
of every fair-minded man.”' Mr. Hall himself holds firraly to 
this opinion, and quotes a number of writers who are more or 
less positive in their statements of the causal relation between 
immigration and the diminishing native birth rate. Mr. F. A. 
3ushee says, “The multiplication of foreign peoples has seri- 
ousiy checked the growth of the old American stock.’* Mr. 
Robert Hunter is a pronounced advocate of this view and says, 
“The immigrants are not additional inhabitants. Their coming 
displaces the native stock.”* An extreme, but convincing, 
opinion is that expressed by Mr. S. G. Fisher in the Popular 
Science Monthly for December, 1895. After a careful sta- 
tistical survey of the growth of population in the United States, 
he states his conviction that “immigration has not materially 

* Quoted by Prescott F. Hall, Immigration, 107. 

*F. A. Bushee, “The Declining Birth-Rate and Its Cause,"’ Popular Science Monthly, 
LXITII, 355. 


Robert Hunter, “Immigration the Annihilator of Our Native Stock,"’ The Commons, 
April, 1904. 
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increased, but, on the contrary, has somewhat decreased the 
American population. All the immigrants and all their 
increase cannot make up for the loss of the old rate of increase 
of the natives.” Professor John R. Commons also supports 
this position. 

In view of this imposing weight of authoritative opinion, it 
is perhaps surprising that the popular mind still holds so tena- 
ciously and universally to the belief that immigration directly 
increases population. The explanation probably lies in igno- 
rance of the facts of the case and of the fundamental laws of 
population, and in the somewhat abstruse nature of the reason- 
ing by which the expert conclusions are reached. 

The line of argument by which, in general, all writers such 
as those to whom we have just referred have reached their con- 
clusions, is as follows. The population of the United States 
at the time it became a nation was almost wholly of native 
origin. It was a homogeneous people, of one stock, one lan- 
guage, and one set of traditions, customs, and beliefs. For the 
first forty years of our national life the increase of population 
was phenomenal, doubling every twenty-two or twenty-three 
years. Malthus chose the North American colonies as an ex- 
ample of the extreme possibilities of increase under favorable 
conditions, and the rate continued for many years after they 
ceased to be colonies. Between 1790 and 1830 the population 
increased from less than 4,000,000 to nearly 13,000,000, or 227 
per cent in forty years. An estimate made in 1815, based on the 
first three censuses, reckoned the probable population of the 
United States in 1900 at 100,235,985. The fact that it was, 
instead, only 76,303,387 in spite of the incoming of 19,115,221 
aliens since 1820 shows that there must have been a tremendous 
falling-off in the native birth rate. Careful study reveals the 
fact that the birth rate first began to decline appreciably about 
1830, just the period when the effects of immigration first be- 
gan to be strongly felt in this country, and that it diminished 
progressively with the swelling volume of the immigration cur- 
rent. Moreover, it was in just those sections where the immi- 
grants congregated most thickly that the fall in the native birth 
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rate was most pronounced, even down to such minor divisions 
as counties. New England, which, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, held the most homogeneous population in the country, and 
had the highest birth rate, has now the greatest proportion of 
foreigners and, as far as the natives at least are concerned, the 
lowest birth rate. To such an extent has this decline gone, that 
at the present time the native stock in large sections of New 
England is not even maintaining itself. Coincidences of time 
and place between the phenomena of immigration and those of 
the declining birth rate are so numerous and so striking, that, iu 
the words of General Walker, they “constitute a statistical dem- 
onstration such as is rarely attained in regard to the operation 
of any social or economic force.”* 

This line of argument has been so thoroughly and convin- 
cingly expounded by a number of writers that we need not dwell 
upon it further here. Its one weakness is just that which we 
anticipated at the outset—it lacks mathematical positiveness. 
An opponent might readily claim that the appalhng decline in 
the native birth rate (the existence of which no one would care 
to deny) was due to some one or other of a variety of different 
causes, or to several operating together. The sections where 
the birth rate is the lowest are not only those where immigration 
has been the heaviest. They are also to a large extent those 
which are characterized most distinctively by manufacturing 
industry, or where the population is the densest. Why not 
assign the falling birth rate to one of these causes? 

The best answer to this counter-argument is to strengthen 
the original position by another and wholly different course of 
reasoning. This may very effectively be done by applying the 
fundamental and accepted laws of population to the question in 
hand, and seeing how they would work out in such a case. If 
the conclusion thus reached coincides with that resulting from 
the other method of proof, we have a demonstration amounting 
almost to a certainty. 

For this purpose we must go back to the set of doctrines 
first consistently expounded by Malthus and known by his name. 


‘Quoted by Hall, Jmmigration, 100. 
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Though they are now more than a century old, they still stand 
as one of the profoundest contributions to human knowledge. 
These doctrines are so familiar to all students of social sub- 
jects that the merest summary will serve our present purpose. 
This may be given in the following words. Under favorable 
circumstances, the reproductive power of the human species is 
very great. Actual cases of doubling of population in from 
twenty to twenty-five years have been known, and this may be 
taken as a maximum standard. But man is dependent for his 
existence on the food supply, and, owing to the actual condi- 
tions of production, there is no ground for the hope that the 
amount of subsistence of the world or of any nation can ever 
be increased at a rate corresponding to the possible increase of 
mankind. Consequently, the growth of the species is always 
limited by the possibilities of increase of the food supply, and, 
owing to the strength of the reproductive instinct, population 
will always be pressing hard on the limits of subsistence. The 
only means of providing for a greater population is by increas- 
ing the amount of productive land, or by improvements in the 
arts, making the land already under cultivation produce more 
food. Briefly stated, in any society, population tends to increase 
up to the supporting power of the soil. The forces which check 
the growth of population, however, are something more than 
starvation in the strictest sense of the word. They are enu- 
merated by Malthus in a list of what he calls checks. These 
naturally fall under two heads: First, the positive checks which 
increase the death rate, viz., war, famine, pestilence, vice, etc. ; 
these all produce misery and arise whenever population becomes 
too dense. Second, the preventive checks, which limit the birth 
rate, such as deferred marriage, celibacy, and voluntary re- 
striction of births, vicious or otherwise; these are under the 
control of the human reason and will, and while they too entail 
a degree of suffering, it is not comparable to that caused by 
the other class of checks. All civilized societies have come 
more and more to employ the preventive checks, particularly 
that which is known as moral restraint. 

The basic principles of Malthusianism remain as unassail- 
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able as when they were first propounded. But there have been 
certain modifications made necessary by the changing condi- 
tions of human society. As already suggested, the preventive 
checks hold a much larger place than formerly, and great weight 
is now attached to what are known as the institutional checks, 
such as the demands of education, late marriages, social obli- 
gations, the “emancipation” of woman, and a host of other cus- 
toms and conventions which tend more or less imperceptibly to 
limit the number of births. Still more important, in the place 
of a bare subsistence as the limit upon which population is 
always pressing, has been substituted the standard of living, 
which includes all those necessities, comforts, and even luxuries 
which are customary in the social group in which the individual 
family finds itself placed. The limits of the family group are 
not now determined by the amount of bare necessities which 
are essential for the preservation of life—probably they never 
were absolutely—but rather by the amount of advantages which 
are required to keep the family in the social stratum to which 
it belongs or to which the parents aspire either for theniselves 
or for their children. Particularly is this true in a democratic 
country like the United States, where social position depends 
not so much on rank or birth, as on wealth and education, both 
of which are attainable by effort and sacrifice. It is the desire 
’ of this sort which leads 


for the “concentration of advantages’ 
to the restriction of the size of families. 

With this set of laws in mind, let us seek to determine what 
effect might reasonably be expected to follow the introduction 
of a large number of immigrants from European countries into 
the American body politic. In the first place, it will be con- 
ceded that the great bulk of cur immigrants represent a much 
lower standard of living than is customary among native 
American workmen in the occupations into which they go. Ob- 
servation of conditions in the countries from which the immi- 
grants come and in the colonies in which they settle after they 
arrive, establish this fact beyond the necessity of proof. Un- 
doubtedly, many of the immigrants raise their standard of liv- 
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ing somewhat, after their arrival in this country, but not nearly 
up to the American level. 

Since the immigrant has a lower standard than the native 
he can afford to work for lower wages, and since the amount 
of alien labor is so abundant and so easily available, the standard 
of wages in the occupations into which the immigrants go is 
set by the amount for which they are willing to work. This 
amount is lowered still further by the fact that the immigrant 
is generally quite willing to add to the income of his family 
by putting his children to work as soon as the law allows—or 
earlier, if possible—whereas the native ordinarily prefers to 
keep his children at home and in school as long as possible. 
Thus large families become a source of revenue for one, and 
an item of expense for the other. It is obviously impossible 
for the native to support the same sized family in the same de- 
gree of comfort on the new scale of wages as on the old. He 
is therefore confronted by a dilemma. He is compelled to 
choose between two alternatives. Either he may lower his 
standard of living and keep the same sized family, or limit the 
size of his family for the sake of the standard of living. But 
the lowering of the standard of living is something which every 
people—particularly the Americans—resist strenuously. If it 
is a question of the possibility of raising the standard, people 
often prefer larger families. This is instanced by the very sig- 
nificant fact that immigrants to this country do, as a rule, raise 
their birth rate very considerably. The foreign-born birth rate 
in Massachusetts in 1895 was 50.40, which is from 12 to 20 
higher than in most European countries. But if it is a question 
of lowering the standard of living, the opposite course is taken. 
Once established, a standard of living has a tremendous tena- 
city. The American laborer chooses the other alternative. He 
limits the size of his family. Multiplied by tens of thousands, this 
expedient results in seriously checking the growth of population. 
This decrease in the number of native children destined to enter 
certain occupations makes a greater demand for alien labor, 
which is promptly supplied. Thus the invasion of the American 
standard goes on progressively, and gradually these occupations 
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come to be resigned more and more to foreign labor. Already, 
certain classes of work are commonly known as “Dago labor,” 
others as “Hunkie labor,” etc., and a self-respecting American 
parent shudders at the thought of having his child enter them. 

This very fact is sometimes used as an excuse for the whole 
procedure. It is claimed that the natives are not displaced, but 
are simply forced into higher occupations. Those who were 
formerly common laborers are now in positions of authority. 
The fallacy of this argument is obvious. There are not nearly 
enough places of authority to receive those who are forced out 
from below. The introduction of 500 Slav laborers into a 
community may make a demand for a dozen or a score of 
Americans in higher positions, but hardly for 500. Further- 
more, in so far as this process does actually take place, it must 
result in a lowering of the native birth rate, for it is a well- 
known fact that in all modern societies the higher the social 
class, the smaller is the average family. 

What has been said thus far refers to the limitation of fami- 
lies after marriage. The same influences work to produce the 
same result in another way. The increased difficulty in earning 
enough to support a family, due to immigration, leads countless 
young men to postpone marriage for many years, and perhaps 
an equal number to give up marrying altogether. Both result 
in a great decrease in the birth rate for society as a whole. 

The processes sketched above are mainly volitional. There 
are a variety of other influences, which work unconsciously, 
but perhaps none the less powerfully, to accomplish the same 
result. One writer has claimed that the shock produced on the 
American mind by the miserable class of immigrants in the 
thirties and forties, in itself had a profoundly detrimental effect 
on the natural rate of reproduction. Immigration has the effect 
of vastly increasing congestion of population, and congestion 
limits its growth. Furthermore, in an average group of immi- 
grants, the males exceed the females by more than two to one. 
The introduction of such an unnatural element into the popula- 
tion must limit its reproductive power. 

It is thus apparent that the laws of population would lead 
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us to expect exactly the result which the statistical data indi- 
a decided fall in the native birth rate, due to the enormous 


cate 
and ever-increasing immigration into this country. The conclu- 
sion thus reached is corroborated and verified by a host of 
social workers, who testify from their own experience and ob- 
servation. As an example, note the words of Walter A. Rausch- 
enbusch, whose keen insight into social questions has placed 
him in the front rank of American thinkers: “The natives, who 
suffer by the competition of the immigrants and who feel the 
tightening grip of our industrial development, refuse to bring 
children into a world which threatens them with poverty.’® 
Whether this decline in the native birth rate has been sufficient 
to offset the high birth rate of the foreign-born, and produce 
an actually smaller population than we would have had without 
any immigrants since 1820, is impossible of proof. It seems 
wholly probable that it has. The second generation of immi- 
grants themselves feel the effect of the newcomers, and our 
foreign population shows a sharp decline in its birth rate after 
a generation of American life. At least, if immigration has 
not positively lessened our population, we may be certain that it 
has failed to increase it to any considerable extent. 

Thus the great argument for immigration—the economic 
one—falls to the ground. The admission of millions of for- 
eign laborers has not added to the working force of this country. 
It has not supplied a vast addition to the army of manual labor- 
ers, thus making possible the construction of railways, canals, 
sewers, and subways, which could not have been built without 
them, as is so often claimed. What has really been accomplished 
is this: We have supplanted native laborers with foreigners. 
In the place of the extraordinarily high standard of living of 
the American workingman’s family, we have substituted the 
standard of the European peasant, modified only to a slight de- 
gree. In the place of a united, homogeneous body of laborers 
we have introduced a medley of diverse racial groups, differing 
from each other in customs, language, and religion, jealous of 
each other, and scorned by the natives. Instead of a uniformly 


5 Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, 273. 
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intelligent body of working people, endued by nature and in- 
heritance with American ideals and ambitions, we have a labor- 
ing class but little higher in the scale of education than that of 
the most illiterate country of Europe. It need hardly be added 
that this process of degradation has by no means reached its 
full consummation as yet. But there is nothing in our present 
system of immigration regulation or public policy to prevent 
its proceeding to the bitter end. 

The possible applications of this point of view to American 
public problems are too numerous and too varied to be even 
suggested in the present connection. Who knows how deeply 
the possibility of amassing swollen fortunes has been affected 
by the class of laborers with which our captains of industry 
have had to deal, and by the ease with which unlimited quanti- 
ties of such labor can be procured? What a profound bearing 
this condition must have upon the problems of trade unionism, 
on the degradation of the ballot and bossism, on religious fac- 
tionalism and indifference! Have we not already laid the 
foundations of a system of social stratification based on occu- 
pation, perhaps even on nationality? It is said that a large 
proportion of the “hobo” class in the United States is com- 
posed of native laborers who have been forced out of their 
occupations by foreigners with whom they are not able to com- 
pete. 

A host of other queries and reflections will suggest them- 
selves as the mind becomes habituated to the idea that our 
immigrants are not additions to our total population, but sup- 
planters of native children, to whom they deny the privilege of 
being born. The whole question of the desirability of free 
immigration takes on a new aspect. 

But the broad-minded and cosmopolitan thinker will at once 
be led to ask whether there is not another side to the question. 
Granting that the conditions outlined above really exist, grant- 
ing that free immigration is not only a menace, but a source 
of actual injury to the United States, does not this nation, as 
a member of the world-wide brotherhood of mankind, owe a 
debt to less-favored peoples? Have we any right selfishly to 
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shut ourselves up to the enjoyment of our own advantages, to 
the exclusion of those who have been denied the privilege of 
heing born on this side of the Atlantic? Are we justified in 
drawing the line of social responsibility and service sharply be- 
tween Americans and non-Americans? Should we not rather 
open wide the doors of opportunity and keep the United States, 
as she always has been, the haven and refuge for the oppressed 
and down-trodden of all lands? Are we not debtors alike to 
the Greeks and the barbarians, to the wise and to the unwise? 

rhese are pertinent questions and must make a strong appeal 
to every broad-minded American citizen. The answer to them 
depends primarily upon the truth or falsity of the second great 
assumption which we have noted, viz., that emigration decreases 
the population of the countries of source, and so improves social 
conditions therein. We are now ready to consider this question 
in the same manner as the former one. 

In the first place. are there any trustworthy authorities who 
hold the view that emigration not only does not diminish popu- 
lation, but may actually tend to increase it? Investigation 
reveals an abundance of such authority. As early as 1790 this 
view was expressed by an anonymous writer in that quaint old 
magazine, the American Museum. He says: “When a country 
is so much crowded with people that the price of the means of 
subsistence is beyond the ratio of their industry, marriages are 
restrained; but when emigration to a certain degree takes place, 
the balance between the means of subsistence and industry is 
restored, and population thereby revived. Of the truth of this 
principle there are many proofs in the old counties of all the 
American states. Population has constantly been advanced in 
them by the migration of their inhabitants to new or distant 
settlements.” John Stuart Mill believed that a steady emigra- 
tion was powerless to cure the ills of over-population. Roscher, 
the great German authority on immigration, maintains that not 
only will emigration not decrease population, but may actually 
make the increase of population greater than it would other- 
wise be. René Gonnard, the French writer, says that the fact 
of emigration gives a stimulus to the birth rate, and cites Adam 
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Smith, Malthus, Garnier, Roscher, and De Molinari in support 
of the view. Robert Hunter also expresses his adherence to 
this opinion. 

Observation of conditions in European countries substanti- 
ates these views. The population of Italy, in spite of the enor- 
mous emigration, is rapidly increasing. At no time has the 
population of Germany increased so fast as during the period 
of its greatest emigration. 

With the laws of population in mind we can easily under- 
stand how this condition may result—in fact, how it must re- 
sult. Every society, in the course of its development, reaches a 
balance between the means of subsistence and the desire for 
reproduction. This balance is represented by the standard of 
living. In a society where the desire for reproduction greatly 
overbalances the desire for comforts and luxuries, the standard 
of living will be low, and the rate of increase of population 
high. In a society where the public appetite for material wel- 
fare is strong, the opposite conditions will prevail. Changing 
conditions present the possibility of change either in the rate 
of reproduction or in the standard of living. As we have al- 
ready observed, the former is the more flexible of the two fac- 
tors. Particularly in static societies, such as exist in European 
countries where social positions have become thoroughly strati- 
fied, any amelioration in circumstances is much more likely to 
result in an increased rate of population growth, than in an 
improved standard of living. 

Emigration, by temporarily relieving congestion to a cer- 
tain extent, offers a chance of betterment. But this chance is 
seized by the reproductive power rather than by the standard 
of living. The rate of increase of population rises until the 
drain of emigration is offset, while the standard of living re- 
mains unaltered, and the total population continues the same. 
The very fact of emigration gives a sense of hopefulness to the 
people, and the knowledge that there is an ever-ready outlet 
for redundant inhabitants causes the population of the country 
to multiply more rapidly than it otherwise would. This is 


* René Gonnard, Emigration européenne au XIX siécle, 135. 
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emphatically and undeniably true of all regular and gradual 
emigration movements. The steady withdrawal of a more or 
less uniform number of inhabitants, year by year, has no power 
to reduce population, and sometimes, as in the case of Germany, 
actually increases it. 

The only case where the opposite result may be achieved 
is where there is such a sudden and extensive removal of people 
from a country that those who remain feel a definite and pro- 
found lightening of pressure. This must be sufficiently imme- 
diate and widespread to produce a sudden and significant rise 
in wages or fall in prices. Then it may occur that before the 
forces of population have had time to fill the breach the people 
may have become accustomed to a somewhat higher standard 
of living, which thereafter they may be able and inclined to 
maintain. Examples of this in the history of immigration are 
rare. Possibly Ireland may furnish a solitary instance of a 
large section of country, the population of which has been ma- 
terially reduced by emigration.‘ In the words of John Stuart 
Mill, ““When the object is to raise the permanent condition of 
a people, small means do not merely produce small effects, they 
produce no effects at all.’”* 

Thus it becomes evident that the two fundamental assump- 
tions with which we started are unsupported by either observa- 
tion or theory. There may be many other arguments for or 
against immigration. But this is certain, as far as an increase 
in population on this side or a decrease on the other is con- 
cerned, neither this country, nor Europe, nor humanity at 
large, is benefited by immigration movements. The places of 
those who leave are filled by a host of newcomers, destined to 
just as unhappy a lot as that from which they have escaped, 
while their admission to this country denies existence to a multi- 
tude of those who otherwise would be born to a destiny probably 

7 It is a question whether it is not a mistake, even in the case of Ireland, to attribute the 
decline in population wholly or mainly to emigration. During the decade of the forties, when 


the great Irish exodus took place, it was the famine, not emigration, which reduced popula - 
tion. Emigration furnished a means of escape to those who were otherwise doomed to die. 


* J. S. Mill, Political Economy, II, xiii, 265. 
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much more fortunate than that which the immigrants will 
ever achieve. 

In this discussion, no reference has been made to the pos- 
sible benefit to the individual immigrants themselves. Whether 
the change of residence results in a betterment of conditions 
for the majority of them or not, is a question very difficult of 
answer, and demanding a vast amount of study and investiga- 
tion. But whatever these benefits are, they must be counted 
as a positive loss to the total welfare of humanity at large, 
unless it can be shown that the position attained by the immi- 
grants 1s superior to that of the natives whom they supplant 
This certainly has never been the case in the United States, and 
there is not the slightest prospect that it ever will be. 


REVIEWS 


The Alien Problem and Its Remedy. By M. J. Lanpa. London: 
P. S. King & Son, 1911. Pp. xv+327. 

The average American citizen probably will be surprised to 
learn that there is such a thing as an immigration problem in Eng- 
land. Somebody must think that there is, for there have been sev- 
eral investigations, Parliament has passed an act relating to it, and 
Mr. Landa has written a book about it. Yet, when the average 
American learns that the number of aliens in England in 1901 was 
only 286,925, that they decreased every year from 1904 to 1907 
inclusive with a total decrease of 46,873, and that they have in- 
creased only 17,550 since then, the increase for 1910 being only 
3,037, he will still be inclined to ask what all this stir is about. Mr. 
Landa has let the secret out, that most of these aliens are Jews, 
principally from Russia, and a good many people do not like Jews. 

It appears that the agitation began in the early eighties, when 
half a million dollars was raised to aid the Jews fleeing from Rus- 
sia. Ina short time someone raised the cry that England was being 
made the dumping-ground of the continent, and that the East End 
was becoming badly congested. The government ordered an in- 
vestigation in 1887 and the Board of Trade presented a more elab- 
orate report in 1894. Whether because in earnest or for political 
effect, Lord Salisbury, then in opposition, introduced an aliens’ bill 
and Mr. Chamberlain declared for the exclusion of aliens. The ar- 
guments used in support of the agitation for such legislation were 
the greatness of the influx, that it was producing overcrowding, that 
the aliens were displacing natives in certain industries and lowering 
the standard of living, that they caused an increase of crime, and 
were introducing an element unacquainted with the English lan- 
guage and lacking in patriotism. 

However, after having ridden into office, the Conservatives 
dropped this matter and it was not taken up again until 1904 and 
no bill was passed until 1905, just on the eve of the fall of the min- 
istry. Then an act was passed dealing with the question in some de- 
tail. It prohibits the landing of undesirables, gives the proper authori- 
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ties power to order their expulsion, establishes a system of furnishing 
returns of aliens, and throws considerable responsibility on the mas- 
ters of ships. “Undesirable” immigrants are defined as those who 
cannot show themselves in a position to obtain the means of decent! 
supporting themselves and dependents, persons diseased in mind or 
body, if likely to become a charge upon the poor-rates or detrimental 
to the public, and criminals. 

With spirited loyalty to his race Mr. Landa has endeavored to 
disprove the arguments used in support of this bill and has mar- 
shaled a number of facts to sustain his contention. Naturally the 
administration of such a law, where so much must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the officials, may lead to serious abuses. Mr. Landa has 
given a number of cases, some of which might be closely paralleled 
in this country. The very first case to arise was one in which asylum 
was denied to shipwrecked sailors until the American consul ap- 
pealed directly to the government. Then star-chamber proceedings 
were resorted to and the press agents were excluded until an order 
was secured for their admission. Families were torn asunder and 
some of the best immigrants were sent away on mere technicalities. 
In consequence, after a five years’ trial, “the Aliens Act stands be- 
fore the bar of public opinion anathematized almost by all, under- 
stood by few.” That the future of the law must be different from 
its past is conceded by both the government and the opposition and 
both have introduced bills to that effect, but so far nothing has been 
accomplished. Mr. Landa confesses that some sort of regulation is 
necessary and his suggestions for a remedy of the existing law con- 
cern administrative details more than its fundamental principles. 

Davin Y. THoMaAs 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


The Better Country. By Dana W. Bart ett. Boston: C. M. 
Clark Publishing Co., 1911. Pp. 564. $1.50 net. 

The purpose of this book is to explain some of the methods and 
institutions (individual, municipal, state, and national) which are 
bettering human life. It is not intended to be an exhaustive study 
of all the uplift work of the nation, but rather illustrative of the 
methods employed and also suggestive of what more can be done. 
One seldom appreciates the manifold efforts at human betterment 
until they are passed in survey by such a work. It is a popular 
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beginning on the task suggested by Small (General Sociology, 
chap. 1), i.e., a concrete statement of the social achievement in the 
United States up to the present time. The book is illustrated and 
has an appendix and index. 

As an illustration of the betterment-work surveyed by the book 
one could mention the efforts of the Immigration Bureau in medical 
inspection; the Bureau of Animal Industry; the Weather Bureau ; 
the Patent Office; the Census Bureau; Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, and the Bureau of Education. 

The chief merits of the book are: (1) it convinces the reader that 
efforts at betterment are numerous and effective; (2) it contains a 
mass of information; (3) it is highly optimistic, even though the 
shadows are recognized; (4) its evidence of the author’s acquaint- 
ance with sound social and economic thinking; (5) its concreteness ; 
(6) the accomplishment of its author’s purpose. 

The actual in society must be the basis for working toward what 
is desirable. An inventory of the existing is necessary, and this 
book is a popular contribution in this field. 

Scott E. W. Beprorp 


The Negro m the New World. By Str Harry H. Jounston. New 
York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 495. $6.00. 


Sir Harry Johnston is one of the foremost authorities upon the 
Negro today. His new book represents the twelfth volume he has 
written upon this subject. Previously he has dwelt upon the Negro 
in Africa; but now he has turned to the New World and has de- 
scribed the life of the Negro in slavery and in freedom both in 
North and in South America. 

The major part of the book is given up to a study of Negro 
slavery in the New World—the West Indies and North and South 
America. The laws in the various colonies are quoted with great 
fulness, as are, also, the observations of such well-known travelers 
as Dr. R. Walsh in Spanish America, Captain J. G. Stedman in the 
West Indies, and Frederick Law Olmsted in the southern slave 
states. From this testimony Sir Harry Johnston draws conclusions 
contrary to the traditional ones of his English-speaking readers. 
He finds the Spanish and Portuguese, whom many of us have been 
brought up to think monsters of cruelty, the most kindly among the 
slaveholders. Their treatment of the Indians, he believes, was 
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brutal, though not so brutal as it has been represented, but to their 
African chattel they showed consideration and sympathy. Placed 
in the order of kindliness to their slaves, he ranges the nationalities 
as follows: Spanish, the least cruel, then the Portuguese, French, 
English, American, and last the Dutch, the severest of all task- 
masters. The writer shows that usually with all these people slavery 
grew more repressive and more terrible with the growth of anti- 
slavery sentiment and with the increased value of slave labor. He 
believes it wise to depict to his countrymen and to ours the horrors 
of the slave ship and the cruelties of the plantation, until all apolo 
gies for such conditions shall forever cease. For, as he says in his 
preface, “Given the same temptations and the same opportunities 
there is sufficient of the devil left in the white man for the three 
hundred years of cruelty of Negro (or other) slavery to be re- 
peated, if it were worth the white man’s while and public opinion 
could be drugged or purchased.” 

That part of the book which deals with the Negro today is rich 
in descriptions of the tropics—Jamaica, the Barbadoes, the Bahamas, 
Cuba, Northern South America, and Hayti. Here the Negro peas- 
ant is at his best, hard-working, law-abiding, courteously mannered. 
We see the women traveling to and from the market, their produce 
on their heads, and the men working in their home gardens. And 
this is depicted not by words only, but by dozens of illustrations. 
The pictures show us the enchanted islands of the tropics whose 
sunshine and palm trees and “spicy garlic smells” call us as in the 
East they called Kipling’s soldier. When malignant insect life shall 
have been exterminated from these islands, then, the author thinks, 
they will prove our paradise on earth. 

The opinion of so eminent a scholar and traveler regarding 
Negro character is of importance. He finds the Negro more given 
to petty larceny than the white man, less inclined to steal in a big 
way, but more inclined to steal in a little one. The charge of lust, 
and especially lust toward white women, he counts largely un- 
founded. “When cases have occurred,” he says, “in the history of 
South Africa, Southwest, East, and Central Africa, of some great 
Negro uprising, and the wives and daughters of officials, mission- 
aries, and settlers have been temporarily at the mercy of the Negro 
army, or in the power of a Negro chief, how extremely rare are 
the proved cases of any sexual abuse arising from this circumstance! 
How infinitely rarer than the prostitution of Negro women follow- 
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ing on such great conquest of the whites, or of their black or yellow 
allies.” 

He sees the Negro as a man, with faults and virtues as other 
men, and begins and ends his book with the thought that there is 
but one genus homo, Homo sapiens. 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON 


BOOK NOTICES 


L’idée individualiste et lidée chréticnne. By Henri Lorin. Paris: Bloud & 

Cie., 1909. Pp. 61. Fr. 0.60. 

The author of this brochure vividly describes the confusion of the nine- 
teenth century after the rejection of the venerated principles of Christianity as 
basis of thought and conduct. An extreme individualism gradually heaped 
ruins upon ruins in the various fields of human activity; it gave birth to new 
forms of tyranny in government, to the pernicious doctrine of “laissez faire’’ in 
the industrial order, and to anarchy in social life. So now, step by step, labori- 
ously the masses endeavor to regain the protection and privileges which 
religion of old freely secured for them. But failure awaits their efforts unless 
they return to these same beliefs, for through the teachings of the church only 
can we hope to harmonize a moderate individualism and a genuine solidarity. 

A noble and enthusiastic appeal, indeed, but many will find it difficult to 
share the optimism of the author. Do not rather modern sociologists despair 
of ever reaching an agreement on metaphysical or religious bases, and advo- 
cate the sufficiency of a more immediate criterion of social values? Still there 
is hope in the fact that their conclusions tend, by no means, toward a denial, 


but toward a clearer and fuller restatement of the old formulas. 


Preventable Diseases. By Woonvs Hutcnison, A.M., M.D. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1909. $1.50. 

The use of social analogies to illustrate anatomical and physiological con- 
ditions is manifest in this very readable and helpful book. Malthus gave hints 
to Darwin. Most readers are more familiar with social structures and reactions 
than with the tissues and inner organs of their own bodies. Hence our author 
talks of the “republic of cells,” and even of the rights and privileges of cells 
in order to make his medical explanations clear to the ordinary man. 

For those interested in social movements to prevent disease and promote 
public health this discussion has great value. Tuberculosis, diphtheria, colds, 
adenoids, malaria, rheumatism, nervous complaints are explained and the best 
methods of avoiding them are indicated. The inheritance of disease is mini- 
mized while the efficacy of wise social measures of prevention is authoritatively 


announced. 
C. R. HenpEeRSON 
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The Making of the Balkan States... By Witttam SmitH Murray New 
York: Columbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., Agents), 1910 
Pp. 199. $1.50. 

The treatment in this volume is almost wholly from the viewpoint of political 
and diplomatic history, with the usual weaknesses that result from this method. 
The sociologists who believe that the study of society is the study of the inter 
action of minds ought to be pleased with this way of writing history. It is 
likely, however, that most of them would prefer to have the economic, climatic, 


racial, cultural, ete., factors given a little more prominence. 


Legal Development in Colonial Massachusetts 1630-1686. By Cuartes J 
Hitkey. New York: Columbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., 
Agents), 1910. Pp. 148. $1.25 
This is a well-constructed and valuable presentation of (1) the lawmaking 

factors in early colonial Massachusetts and (2) the law itself which grew out of 

the local situation as influenced by the people's reverence for the common law 


of England. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 
Die Fortentwickelung des Arbeitsrechts und die Aufgaben der Rechtslehre.— 


Adequate labor legislation requires, in addition to the science of law, a socio 
logical method by which can be shown the actual conditions of labor, including 
the adequacy of existing laws, and the possible developments which laws gov- 
erning labor may assume. A real scientific treatment of the subject is required, 
in which public and private rights are not differentiated, and in which the laws 
regarding labor are considered as a special legal discipline co-ordinate in im- 
portance with the formal, technical science of the law. To this end the attention 
of all socially interested jurists should be secured—Dr. Hugo Sinzheimer, Sozia/ 
Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, XX, 1202, 1234. a, We 


Kultursynthese.—The present tendency is toward a synthetic world-civiliza- 
tion, encouraged by innumerable common, economic, and social interests. Uni- 
versal political development in the direction of democratic government is 
illustrated by the progress of such reforms as the initiative and referendum, 
local self-government, and woman suffrage. Economic tendencies are in the 
direction of large business organizations, combinations and trusts, and of munici- 
pal ownership of street railways, lighting plants, etc. Progress is being made 
in the treatment of the problem of the legal standard of wages and labor condi- 
tions through wages, commissions, and optional and compulsory courts of arbitration. 
Complete separation of church and state and church and school is fast becoming 
universal. Christian dogmatism is forced more and more into the background, 
and purely moral and social problems occupy the foreground. Similar tendencies 
manifest themselves in literature—Dr. R. Broda, Dokumente des Fortschritts, 
June, 

Savings and the Social Welfare.—In modern society there are immense 
expenditures for defense, recreation, travel, ornamentation, clothing, education, 
literature, health, and food. This wonderful progress has been possible because 
of the wider knowledge and sounder principles of social welfare, as seen spe 
cifically in (1) the recognition of individual and national interdependence, (2) 
inventions in transportation and other lines of activity, (3) the development of 
banking, which has made it possible to keep consumption within the income and 
has stimulated the increase of the amount of wealth available for the construc- 
tion of productive works. Thus British savings have been used for world-wide 
development of communication, resources, etc.; there has been an increase in 
the spending power of wage earners, betterment of the condition of millions who 
have been enabled to go to new countries, building up of Egypt, China, etc. Only 
war, decrease in real wages, and the loss of labor efficiency can check the attain- 
ment of still greater prosperity. (The paper is followed by a live and enlightening 
symposium.)—George Paish, Sociological Review, July, 1911. A 


Some Thoughts on Democracy.—There are two main ways of conceiving 
democracy: (1) the purely individualistic view that everyone’s opinion on public 
questions should be treated as of equal weight; this view is unsound and is the 
cause of the numerous objections that have been urged against democracy; (2) 
the view that corresponds to the organic conception of the social unity, in prac 
tice permitting a combination of individual choice and expert guidance; this 
combination is difficult to secure because of the lack of expert social guides 
The principle of democracy may be illustrated (a) by a Second Chamber, which 
should consist of able and experienced persons who might advise and guide; (b) 
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by the Referendum. which is too purely arithmetical and mechanical to function 
satisfactorily, and is a form of the individualistic view of democracy; (c) by 
parliamentary sufirage for women, which, aside from the individualistic doctrine 
of equal rights, is obviously a reasonable demand, because women are experts 
on some social questions. The salvation of democracy is not to be found in 
manipulating machinery, but in the -nlightenment of opinion.—J. S. Mackenzie, 
Sociological Review, July, 1911. A. H. W 


L’ouvrier de la laine dans le Yorkshire.—The English type may be under 
stood by the study of education in connection with the workshops and family 
life of the wool-workers of Yorkshire. Their machine work in the shop demands 
greater moral capacity than handwork; their training develops the capacity for 
continued attention, adaptability to direction, and a sense of personal responsi 
bility; but machine labor develops little aptitude for varied and changing tasks, 
and little creative imagination. In the family, the child is given moral freedom 
but there is energetic intervention in case of error; this training demands a 
peaceable home and constant harmony of parents. The family enjoys the ad 
vantages of trade-unions, co-operative societies, clubs, savings-banks, old-age 
pensions, etc. This training in the shop and family secures the gradual moral 
emancipation of the children and respect for personal and public authority 
P. Deschamps, La science sociale, June, 1911. a Os See 


Les effets de l’intervention légale dans la lutte contre |l’alcoolisme en 
Roumaine. —Alcoholism is a social phenomenon and cannot be prevented by the 
efforts of societies, educators, scientists, and other forms of individual propa 
ganda so successfully as by legal intervention; this is especially true in Roumania, 
where the people are divided and are ignorant. Legal intervention is rapid and 
effective, and acts on all regions at once. Since April, 1908, legal intervention 
has decreased the annual consumption of alcohol 5,310,735 litres, and the number 
of selling-places 8,961; there is evidence of better health and increased power 
of labor, hence increased national wealth; crimes and delinquencies are fewer. 
These effects have been secured by the law of March 6, 1908, which provides 
that the right of selling spirituous drinks and of maintaining wineshops belongs 
to the communes, and that the profits are to be employed only for repairing 
churches, schools, communal infirmaries, etc. The communal council has general 
supervision of the wineshops.—Dr. M. Minovici, Die Alkoholfrage, Vol. VII, 


tes in 


La protection de l’adolescence en Prussie.—The Ministre des Cu 
Prussia has at his disposal funds for the protection of young men between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty; this should be extended to the young girls. By 
means of these funds and the assistance of competent men the social policy in 
regard to youths should be directed. A ministerial circular has been published 
that calls attention (1) to the changes in wage conditions and the consequent 
unfavorable effect on family and social life, especially the effect on the moral 
and physical welfare of adolescents; (2) to the necessity of providing general 
social means of development of the physical and moral forces of each generation ; 
the following have been successful in some communities in this development : 
centers for reading, writing, and recreation; encouragement of healthful recrea- 
tion under expert guidance; musical entertainments, lectures, and dramatic pres 
entations with local talent; personally conducted visits to museums, monuments, 
and places of historic or scientific interest; conferences and clubs of young people 
for discussion of subjects concerning civil and social life, religion, science, his 
tory, geography, ete.—Charles Collard, Revue sociale catholique, June, to1t. 


The Constitutionality of Old-Age Pensions.—Old-age, accident, and _ sick 
ness pensions are not prohibited by any provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
They are unconstitutional under the ordinary provisions of the state constitu 
tions, unless they are confined to indigent persons, in which case they are probably 
unconstitutional, but may be justified as a form of outdoor poor relief. It is 
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probable that such pensions might constitutionally be provided by the Federal 
Government, particularly if they were confined to indigent persons.—Frank J 
Goodnow, American Political Science Review, May, 1911. 


La race.—J!here is no satisfactory ethnological characteristic of race; of 
the proposed characteristics, the color of the skin is the most useful for sociology, 
because it is a symbol of a permanent series of physical factors; the formation 
of a race is due to geographic conditions. The race is not a static unity; like 
everything else, it evolves unceasingly; the transformation of races is due to 
racial crossing and to social environment; the mind of the race is a social 
product, rather than an organic property; it is impossible to determine the mind of 
the race, but it is possible to describe approximately some outstanding differences 
in the minds of races. Race does not determine action; it is merely one factor, 
which, in connection with several more immediate factors, influences activity at 
a given moment. Race is tending to diminish in importance; economic develop- 
ment is overwhelming racial factors. Consequently the biological concept of 
rival races is giving way to the sociological concept of classes and of professional 
solidarity Sut race has a retrospective importance.—M. H. Cornejo, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, March, 1911. E. H. S. 


Sociologie théorique et sociologie pratique.—The proper kind of theoretical 
sociology is in its very nature practical and reformatory. The ideas of the 
sociologists are objectified in acts; therefore, those ideas are forces that influence 
the social evolution; by means of consciousness human phenomena react on 
themselves. In knowing itself the society is practically reforming itself. This 
social self-consciousness does not necessarily mean socialism.—Alfred Fouillée, 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale, May, 1911. E. H. S 


Industrial Opportunities for Negroes in Philadelphia.—The Educational 
Committee of the Armstrong Association of Philadelphia has been investigating 
the industrial opportunities of the Negroes of Philadelphia; they have found that 
there exists no adequate opportunity for the training of young Negroes in the 
skilled trades; out of 8,000 Negroes in Philadelphia so few are skilled workmen 
that they form no vital part in the industrial scheme of the city. There are few 
opportunities to learn a trade through apprenticeship; of the apprentice-trained 
Negroes in Philadelphia, a considerable majority received their training in the 
South. The school-trained Negroes show a slightly greater degree of success 
than those trained as apprentices. Of 229 school-trained Negroes who were in- 
vestigated, 42 have left their trade, 65 are having good success, 83 fair success, 
and 39 poor success.—James S. Hiatt (Chairman), “Industrial Opportunities for 
Negroes in Philadelphia,” Southern Workman, July, 1911. S. 


Scientific Standards in Labor Legislation.—Most labor laws cannot be en- 
forced adequately because of their indefinite and confused formulation. In many 
cases the determination of the necessity of protection is left entirely to the in- 
spector; the law requires that the inspector insist on safeguards “‘when deemed 
necessary’; unless changes are ordered by him, they need not be made. Most 
of our factory laws also leave to the inspector the determination of the nature 
of the requirements for protection; he is to see that the machinery is “sufficiently 
guarded,” and that there are “suitable and sufficient” fire-escapes. Elasticity in 
laws is desirable, but laws cannot be enforced until more scientific standards of 
enforcement are made. Really scientific laws set up standards which make it 
possible for the employer to know whether he is complying with the law and 
for the inspector to require compliance with the law or secure evidence for prose- 
cution. The development of these standards may come ‘1) by expert investiga- 
ion either by government officials or by safety engineers employed in the large 
factories; but this method lacks uniformity; (2) by joint discussion before ad- 
visory boards composed of employers, employees, lawyers, physicians, economists, 
and other experts. This method of determining standards of legislation is be- 
coming prevalent and is working successfully—John and Irene Andrews, Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, June, 1911  & & 
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Juvenile Employment Bureaus.—Pursuant to recent legislative enactment 
England and Wales are to have a system of vocational bureaus for the guidance 
of youth who leave school to go into employment. Local administration of these 
pureaus is desirable because of the immediate reaction of the curricula of the 
regular and continuation schools. Local administration in several cities of Scot 


land has already proved successful. This system has also been the means of 
educating public opinion in the matter of fair treatment of the young wage 
earner. If the local authorities do not arrange for the establishment of such 
bureaus within the year, the Board of Trade of London will put such bureaus 
in operation under central authority. The Edinburgh Bureau (established 1909) 
has placed 12,000, out of 15,000 applicants, in occupations which promise to be 
suitable and congenial. Attendance at the continuation schools has grown till 
now 66 per cent of possible pupils are enrolled—M. M. Ogilvie Gordon, Con 
temp. Rev., June, 1911. 


The Garden of Ethics.—An interpretation of Huxley's parable of the “Gar 
den of Ethics” affords a proper basis and method in ethical pedagogy. Both the 
horticulturalist and the educator can embody their ideals only by skilful manipu 
lation of the given organisms and processes supplied by nature. The teacher of 
ethics must be governed by the findings of social psychology, and morai training 
must precede formal moral education. Following Huxley's agnostic position the 
cosmic order must be interpreted as non-moral. The conceptions underlying the 
sanctions for moral education must therefore include (1) a conviction of the 
dignity of man as a moral being; (2) the identification of individual aims with 
the moral (and not the cosmic) end and purpose; and (3) faith in realization—a 
realization which, in so far as it is a fulfilment of the moral order, is also a 
triumph over the merely cosmic order as represented in man’s animal nature 
C. Lloyd Morgan, /nternational Journal of Ethics, July, 1911. Ba 


Relief Plan of the United States Steel Corporation.—Until five years ago 
the various companies of the Steel Corporation handled accident problems inde 
pendently ; compensation was on a humane basis, the employees were satisfied 
with it, and only one out of two hundred injured, sued. After 1905 the Law 
Department began to act as a clearing-house for all casualty matters The 
Central Safety Committee considers every accident, provides thorough inspec 
tion, investigates new safety appliances, plans new construction with a view to 
eliminating danger; interests and instructs the workmen through local safety 
committees, signs, mottoes, and directions. The emphasis is everywhere placed 
upon prevention. In five years the serious accidents have been reduced to 
one-half their former number. The voluntary accident relief provides aid re 
gardless of liability; aid varies with injury, age, time in service, marital condi 
tion, ete. This plan is considered thoroughly successful.—Raynal C. Bolling, 
Annals of the American Academy, July, 1911 4. H. W. 


Die Ehelosen, eine bevélkerungs- und sozialstatistische Betrachtung.—!In 
dealing with statistics regarding the unmarried, an age limit of forty years is of 
practical utility, for only 7 per cent of marriageable men and 4 per cent of 
marriageable women are more than forty years old. An analysis of the statistics 
for the German Empire shows: That the number of unmarried men and women 
has increased since 1880, but the percentage of the unmarried to the whole 
population has decreased, as well as the average age of marriage, which was 
29.6 years in 1880 and 28.9 years in 1907; illegitimacy seems to have no relation 
to celibacy; mortality is greater among the unmarried by 5.8 per cent for the 
men and o.28 per cent for the women: a greater per cent of the unmarried men 
and a smaller per cent of the unmarried women are dependents; while the un 
married men number 87 out of every 1,000 of the total number of men above 
forty years, the number of criminals among them is 118.9 out of every 1,000; 
and while the unmarried women number 110 out of every 1,000 women above 
forty years, the number of criminals among them is only 56.5 out of every 1,000. 

-Dr. Heinrich Haacke, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, July, 
we 
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